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THE NEW YEAR. 

Mr. Billings’s spirited and graceful design on this page, repre- 
sents in allegorical form the advent of the New Year. The gray- 
beard, Time, in his sledge drawn by swift reindeer, brings forward 
the young heir. The surrounding scenery, broadly handled, char- 
acterizes the season of the year. Good-by to 55, and a welcome 

to 56! It takes but a short time to become accastomed to the 
new dynasty. A few mistakes in dating letters, and a! few half 
regretful reflections, and the poor old year is forgott i 
to the tomb of the Capulets—the present is all in all tous. Yet 
there are solemn thoughts that arise as we stand on the threshold 
of a new period in the calendar. We have advanced one step 
nearer the grave, whose inexorable portals stand ever open to re- 
ceive the “innumerable caravan ” swiftly and surely passing on to 


the dark gateway. Another seventicth part of the allotted span 
has been swallowed up. The bells of the old year have rung the 
knell, perhaps, of many of our friends. Many of the fair prom- 


ises it held out at its commencement have been blighted. We — 


have to mourn, perhaps, over buried hopes as well as buried friends, 
and ideal losses are oftentimes as sore afflictions as material ones. 
But, though some of the children of Hope are dead, Hope herself, 
bright and happy mother, still survives. If the past have its losses, 
it has also its lessons. 
ory’s log-book truly record the courses we have sailed, and mem- 
ory’s chart preserve the shoals which menace danger, and the 
beacons which guided us aright. Tenderly, therefore, let us lay 
the Op Year in his grave. Let us breathe a requiem, low and 
soft, over his remains. Grief for the dead, joy for the new-born 


We can guide our bark the better if mem- | 


year. “The king is dead—long live the king.” <A tear—a sigh 
—n fond farewell even are permitted. There is no treason in that. 
But there must be no long faces to daunt the fair presence of the 
New Year. The — must ring merrily—music must per- 


_ vade the air—Jo peans! be shouted by every voice. The future 


is the promised land—let us enter on it gaily and with brave 


| hearts. A new campaign is before us, and we must meet its com- 
| ing for weal or woe, with gallant hearts. What though the present 


season be a cheerless one without—what though the wind rave 
through the leafless trees, and the snow drift along the plains and 
hollows—let the cheerful fire on the hearth be an emblem of the 
cheerful warmth within. Let us enjoy a clear conscience—that is 
within the power of every one, and the cold kiss of the New Year 
will be as grateful as the breath of summer. 
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(Written expressly for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 


VS CONTRABANDIST 
THE SECRET OF A LIFE. 
A TRUE STORY OF THE SOUTH OF FRANCE. 


CHAPTER I. 
ADVENTURE IN THE FOREST. 


Tr was nearing the close of a somewhat sultry spring day, when 
the Count Louis d’ Artois took his way along the lonely and gloomy 


path leading through the very heart of a deep forest lying towards | 


the south of France, and not far from the beautiful windings of 
the Rhone. Our traveller was young—certainly not more than 
five-and-twenty ; of a slight and elegant figure, yet with nerves 
and sinews that might have well become many a one of stouter 
frame and broader shoulders ; with a fine head, a proud and noble 
brow, about which curled silken masses of raven hair; dark, earn- 
est hazel eyes, a slightly aquiline nose, and lips somewhat com- 
pressed, shaded by a curling moustache, and showing, at a glance, 
the firmness and decision of his character. The whole counte- 
nance, with its delicate, finely cut, vet roble features, told of thought, 
and energy, and power, no less than of the gentlest and tenderest 
feelings with which the human heart is gifted. 

As I have said, the night was fast closing in; the path he took 
a lonely one; there was some doubt of its safety, too; but Louis 
eared little for that. He might have taken the road that skirted 
this forest on the right, but that was a much longer one, and he 
was impatient to finish his day’s ride, with which he was fatigued. 
So he was content to take this path, and follow it alone; for this 
was the shortest way to his uncle’s chateau by a great many miles, 
and his valet, who had accompanied him the greater part of his 
journey, had been obliged to stop at the last inn on the road to 
attend to his beast, which, from some mischance, hd fallen lame 
by the way. 

So Count Louis, knowing himself prepared for danger, if he 
should chance to meet it, rode carelessly onward, silent and medi- 


tative, thinking of many things—some that were pleasant and | 


some that were sad, and some, again, that were both; now of his 
father, whom he had last seen, some weeks before, at Paris; now 


of his uncle, the Marquis de Montauban, whom he was about to 


visit, and his fair cousin, Helen, whom he already imagined as | 


watching for him; for he had despatched a messenger, two days 
previously, to announce his intended visit. 
as Helen Montauban’s proud and beautiful face rose up at the beck 
of memory, of his own future—of the possible events it might 
contain, and of his present loneliness and, it may be, his loneli- 
ness of heart. Not that these things had any peculiar association 
with her, however, for it was not her face that shone softly, like a 


He thought, too, anon, | 


rising star, from the mist-like portals of the pleasant room which | 


his earnest fancies sometimes portrayed in the far distance. Not 
hers the quict hand that rested on his brow, or the sweet and 
dreamy eves that looked into his own, or the loving smile whose 
reality he hoped sometime to behold. 
his magnificent cousin Helen as a queen or a duchess, but his wife 
—never. Yet he liked her—he had always liked her from boy- 
hood, in a cousinly way. 


Louis could have imagined | 


She was beautiful, graceful and accom- | 


plished, too, as far as it was possible to become, in those days; | 
but he had never thought of her in a nearer position than that | 
which she held at present; indeed, so far was such a thing from | 


being contemplated by him, even for an instant, that, had it been 


mentioned to him, he would have met the idea, probably, with the | 


utmost surprise. 


Thus, to-night, as he rode along his solitary way, he thought, as 


I have said, of the welcome he was to mect from Helen and her 
father, at the end of his journey ; of the satisfaction which he him- 


self should experience in finding himself among friends and rela- | 
tives after some two or three months of wandering from his own | 


residence in Paris, and of the pleasant conversation which he 
should hold with his uncle and his lovely cousin, when they met, 
after an interval of absence some two years in length. 

The refiection lent him impatience, and perhaps that impatience 
was accelerated, too, by the sound of a faint murmuring of distant 
thunder which came at the same time to his ears. Now Count 


Louis was eager to behold his relatives, and he also desired to | , : 
| ing, after vou vourself had charged them. These which I have 


escape the storm which this far-off rambling heralded ; so he urged 


| he returned, “though I thank you for them sincerely.” 


| your own, safe as you think them, have had the charges with- 


on his steed at a much swifter pace than he had hitherto main- | 


tained. 


He counted on reaching the chatear in something less 


than two hours, at this rate, and the worst part of the way lay in | 


this very forest which he was now threading, so that after he should | 


have reached its confines, the remainder of the road would be 
quite easy. So, patting the arching neck of his good steed, and 
uttering some cheering and familiar expressions of endearment 
that the beast answered with a low whinny of delight, he pressed 
on. 

Gradually, as he kept his way, the sound of the thunder grew 
nearer and more distinct ; the lightning played more frequently, 
and with greater sharpness, above and around him ; while, but for 
the fitful light it afforded him, his path would have been shrouded 
in almost total darkness, so black grew the gloomy sky. The 
wind was rising, too, and it sighed and wailed mournfully among 
the dense boughs that tossed about on every side, with almost 
human life, itseemed to him. And still he pressed forward. 

But suddenly, as one broad, vivid flash lit up the forest all about 
him, with almost the distinctness of noonday, he saw clearly, at a 
little distance beyond his horse’s head, a human figure, creeping 
out, on all-fours, from bencath the underbrush that skirted the path- 
way. Almost involuntarily he drew rein, and, in the pitchy black- 
ness that succeeded the flash, endeavored to discern the figure 


again; but this was impossible. Yet he was conscious that it | 
must be near him—almost at his very side. With a quick but 
quiet motion, he placed his hand in his bosom, and awaited the 
next flash that should enable him to ascertain the character of this 
strange appearance. But before it came, he was conscious of 
another hand laid upon his knee, while a man’s voice, in a low but 
friendly tone, and close beside him, said : 

“Count Louis d’ Artois, you are in danger. Pause a moment.” 

* And where rests the danger?” asked Louis, firmly. 

“Before you, monsicur, and behind as well, and on each side. 
You cannot escape it, even if you would, except by your own 
courage, and your own strength and agility, which, I know, have 
served you ere now. I have heard that you are on your way 
through this forest to-night to your uncle’s chatean ; that you carry 
about your person a considerable sum of money, besides some 
few jewels of heavy value, which you bear within a small casket, 
in the inner folds of the broad sash about your waist, and that 
your valet you left at the inn, this morning. Thus you are fitting 
prey for those who frequent these places.” 

A feeling of the profoundest astonishment took possession of | 
the count. 

“Who are you?” he asked. ‘Who knows all this so well?” | 

“T am your friend, Monsieur Louis, which is all I can tell you 
at present,” said the man; “and if you would see my face, the 
lightning will show it to yeu ina moment. But, in the meantime, 
take these and defend yourself with them, as you will have need | 
in a little while after you have parted with me.” And Louis felt | 
a brace of heavy pistols placed in his hand. 


A STRANGE MEETING IN THE FOREST. 


“My good fellow, I have arms already,—I do net need them,” 
“But you do need them, monsicur, as you will shortly find, for 


drawn.” 
“How ?” uttered the count, in surprise. 
“Tt is even as I tell you; it was done at Corbigny, this morn- 


given you will do you good service, and with them I do not fear 
for you, although there is danger about you. Be wary, and act 
with your usual bravery and calmness when the danger comes. It 
is not far off.” 

“ And so I am to be waylaid ?” asked Louis. 

“ Think the worst ; it is the safest way, for then you will be bet- 
ter prepared for whatever chance presents itself.”’ 

“i is well. I thank you for your warning, and will endeavor 
to be ready. But I would know—” 

[SBE ENGRAVING.] 

At that instant, another broad sheet of lightning quivered like 
flame, for a moment, about their path, and Louis beheld the per- 
son whom he addressed—a man of middling size, with bushy dark 
hair, a wild, uncombed beard, and a heavy moustache ; wearing a 
rough jacket, and a broad sash with long ends, within the folds of 
which were stuck a brace of pistols similar to those which Louis 
now held in his own hand ; while his lower limbs were encased in 
garments of some black material as far as the knees, where they 
were met by those strange bandages which are continued thence to 
the fect, and crossed and bound by thongs of leather, making the 
dress appear a curious mingling of that of the poorer classes both 
of French and Italian. His head was uncovered, so that the light- 


DRAWING-ROOM COMPANTON, 


there was an earnestness—almost sadness in it, and though the 
whole appearance, from its neglected and unshorn state, was some- 
thing wild and rough, yet it was nothing worse, and the count laid 
his hand on the man’s shoulder. 

“Good !” he said. ‘I see—I see now, and I shall not be likely 
to forget your face in a hurry, my friend. Let me thank you again 
for your timely assistance.” 

“Nay—keep your thanks, monsieur,—keep your thanks until 
the danger be past,” returned the man, quietly. “I only hope 


| you may\get safely through this, and that I may be at hand when 


you need Warning again. Be wary, now; keep spurs and pistols 
ready, and use both well. Good-night.” And he plunged in once 
more maate underbrush ; while Louis continued his way, with 
strangely mixed feelings of wonder at what had just occurred, 
together with some degree of apprehension and curiosity as to the 
danger which menaced him. He did not remember having seen 


| that countenance before ; yet the man had spoken of former ser- 


vice rendered and unforgotten, and how he had managed to become 
acquainted with the information which he had just imparted, the 
young count could not imagine. Dismissing, however, these 
reflections, he turned his attention to the approaching event of 
which he had been so earnestly and yet vaguely warned ; listening, 
as well as he was able (which, to say truth, was very little, while 
the thunder muttered more deeply and his horse’s feet crunched 
the pathway), for any sound which might indicate the approach of 
an enemy, and keeping a keen glance about him whenever, as he 
rode, the lightning played about his way, so that he might not be 


| taken nnawares. 


Still he kept on, and nothing in the shape of danger 
appeared, and for, perhaps, the space of fifteen min- 
utes, he was kept in suspense. But, suddenly, a 
branch above his head was bent and cracked sharply, 
and while Roland, affrighted, reared violently, and 
almost unseated his rider, the lightning flashed again, 
and the figure of a man—not the first one Louis had 
seen—swung lightly down from the branch to the path- 
way. A strong hand seized Roland’s bridle; a rough 
voice uttered “Stand!” a pistol was pointed at the 
count’s head. 

“ What do you require?” asked Louis, briefly and 
sternly. 

“ Whatever money you carry about you. 
me, and be quick about it!” said the voice. 

“You are mistaken, my man,” uttered Louis, 
quietly, while one blow from his slight but powerful 
arm struck aside the uplifted weapon, and a second 
stretched the ruffian senseless among the bushes by 
the path. With a terrified snort, as the count gave 
him the spur, Roland galloped forward. The path 
seemed clear, as it lay before him, illuminated every 
moment by the frequent flashes of lightning, and the 
count pressed on, trusting that he had vanquished his 
only foe, for no other appeared ; but he had scarcely 
been borne a dozen rods along before two more men 
sprang out into the way. 

Roland, scared by their sudden appearance, shrank 
and reared again, despite his master’s efforts to urge 
him past; and while one of the villains seized bridle, 
and brought the beast to his feet again, the other 
leaped upon the young count, and, with a powerful 
grasp, almost drew him from the saddle, at the same 
time firing a pistol close to his ear. By miracle or 
chance, the aim missed. Louis jerked his arm from 
the grasp of his assailant, and strack at him with the 
butt of a heavy riding-whip; but it was caught and 
wrenched from him. Laying hold, then, as a final 
resource, on one of his pistols, he fired at the fellow, 
who dropped, with a smothered curse, to the earth ; 
while his companion, who had been holding the bit of 
the rearing, trembling steed, let go, and sprang, in his turn, upon 
the count; but Louis, with a heavy blow from the discharged pis- 
tol, felled him also to the ground, to keep company with his com- 
panion. Then, giving Roland the rein age/n, he galloped on. A 
volley of shot was fircd after him; but he was unhurt, though two 
or three whistled past his ears, and still he pressed forward, with 
murmured thanks for this second deliverance, even while he mo- 
mentarily expected new foes to dart up in his path. 

But on—on, with good speed, went Roland, and Louis patted 
his neck, with checring wowds that the beast seemed to understand. 
On—on, still, and not an enemy followed, or fresh ones appeared. 
Louis breathed more freely. 

“Good steed—good Roland!” he said, cheerily. “You and I 
have escaped—haven’t we, noble fellow? That wasa close attack, 
though. We must look out for the next one.” 

But cither he had met all who lay in wait for him, or the rest, if 
there were any more, were daunted by his bravery; for still he 
rode on, and no one further appeared to molest him. Gradually 
the wood became less dense ; the path grew wider, and less clearly 
defined, as the scattered timber stood farther apart, and straggled 
away in scanty growth till the wood was passed, and Louis emerged 
upon a wild, bricr-stocked field. 

It was evident that the number of his assailants had been ex- 
hausted, for still he was neither met nor followed; therefore, he 
slackened his horse’s speed to give him breathing space, and also 
to consider, on his own part, which direction he must take; for he 
had never followed this road before, and the field or common upon 
which he found himself might take him in any direction other than 
the one desired. Upon deliberation, he resolved to go straight 
onward from the wood path, and he struck across the field, his 
way still illumined by the electric flashes that played ever and 
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anon over the black sky. And now the looked-for road cameé in 
sight, as he reached the opposite side of the field, and guiding 
Roland to it, he set him at a quick pace again, to reach his uncle’s 
chateau before the rain commenced. 

But the idea had scarce been acted upon before the drops began 
to fall, and Roland broke into a gallop again. 

“ Well, this is pleasant, certainly!” laughed Louis d’ Artois, to 
himself; “attacked by brigands first, and next overtaken by a 
smart shower! I am fortunate to-night. Finé sport, this!” as 
the great drops came pelting down. “I wonder hoy those fellows 
in the wood feel under this? Poor devils! I ld have spared 
them the shot I administered if I could have hoped for safety with- 
out it; but one must do disagreeable things sometimes, even to 
the shooting of a robber. They will learn better, next time, than 
to venture out on an expedition with less than half a dozen strong. 
But now, Roland,” he continued, speaking to his beast, “ you and 
I must seek for shelter. We are a good distance from the cha- | 
teau yet, if I guess rightly, and there is no use in getting a wet 
skin if we can avoid it.” 

Luckily, he had a cloak in a kind of capacioue knapsack at his 
saddle, and getting this out, he threw it over his shoulders to pro- 
tect him, in some sort, from the rain. He judged, by this time, 
that he had little more than half a league to ride; but nearer shel- 
ter was necessary. The rain was falling faster and more violently, 
when suddenly a light gleamed out upon the blackness around it, 
at some distance ahead, and remembering that a small cottage, 
inhabited, when he was in this district last, if he remembered right, 
by some quiet peasants of the neighborhood; stood somewhere 
near his present position, he concluded that this must be it. Put- 
ting the spurs to his beast again, therefore, he pressed on, and in 
a few moments reached its friendly shelter, just as the rain came 
pouring down in absolute torrents. 

Fastening Roland in an old shed that adjoined this cottage at 
one end, and where, from the single stall, and the manger half 
filled with oats, it was evident that the master of the cottage, who- 
ever he might be, was wont to keep his beast, our hero paused a 
moment, until a brief lull in the storm took place, when he passed 
round to the front of the house, and knocked on the door with the 
handle of his whip. Almost instantly he heard an inner door 
open, and then some hand was busied with the fastenings of the 
one at which he stood, which scemed to be well protected, for he 
heard bolts loosened and a bar let down. The next moment it 
was opened wide, and before him, shading her eyes with her hand, 
with her pretty and petite figure clearly defined against the glowing 
background of a well lighted apartment beyond, stood a young 
girl, evidently not more than sixteen years of age. There was an 
earnest smile on her face, and a warm welcome for some one, evi- 
dently, upon her lips; but the beautiful features changed their 
swest, expectant look to one of startled surprise, and the greeting 
died away unuttered, as the light from the apartment behind shone 
upon the strange face of our young hero. 


“ Your pardon, mademoiselle,”’ said Louis ; “ but the storm has 
overtaken me, as I was journeying this way, and I am forced | 
to ask for shelter here a little while until its present violence 

| 


| 


abates.”’ 

The young girl stepped back, saying, with gentle and graceful 
courtesy as she did so: 

“Will monsicur be pleased to enter? He is very welcome.” 

And closing the door again as he came in, she conducted him 
into the apartment already mentioned, which was a large and 
comfortable one, and exceedingly neat-looking withal. There was 
no person except themselves there, and entering suddenly, as he 
had, from the darkness without into this pleasant, cheerful place, 
led by so fair a guide, it seemed to Louis really very mach like 
enchantment. And certainly the contrast between this scene and 
the perilous one in which he had but just taken no very enviable 
part, seemed to heighten the illusion. 

In the centre of this apartment stood an oaken table, with lights, 
and, as it appeared, a supper, spread for some one who had not 
yet made his appearance, consisting of milk, some dried fruits, 
meat, and a small, shallow kind of basket containing a serviette, or | 
napkin, of snowy though coarse linen, filled with bread. 


Near this table she placed a seat, and requested Louis to par- 
take of the refreshments prepared, making, at the same time, some 
simple yct graceful apology for their plainness. But Louis, though 
he had not tasted food since morning, found himself utterly with- 
out inclination to eat, from the excitement of the past hour, ang ») 
also, perhaps (as he himself could not help entertaining a kind of , 
amused consciousness), because it was truly refreshment sufficient | 
in coming from the dreary gloom without to look upon so fair a | 
picture as his young hostess presented. 

At all events, he declared himself too weary to eat; but finding | 
that this was evidently the case, she brought a small flask of wine | 
from a cupboard, and pouring out a cupfall, offered it to him. 

“Pray, take it,” she said, half shyly,-yet with carnestness. 
*‘ Monsieur has been out in the storm.” | 

Who could have refused it, tendered, as it was, by that fair, 
small, prettily-shaped hand, and with the bashful glance of those | 
sweet eyes resting upon his face? At least, not Louis, and he 
quaffed the offered draught, thinking it, silently, the rarest wine 
that had ever passed_his lips. 

A sharp gust of wind and rain beat against the casement, and 
he saw her look involuntarily in that direction with a half sigh and 
an air of apprehension—solicitude. 

“Perhaps mademoiselle has feiends who are exposed to this 
storm ?” he suggested. 

“ Yes, monsieur, my father, who has been absent all day. He 
should have returned much earlier than this, but, doubtless, he will 
come home soon. He went to the market this morning. I am 
sorry he is not here to welcome you.” 


{ 


| reflecting rather sadly for a moment. 


“He must have a lonely road home,” said Louis. “In what 
direction does it lie 7” 

“Through the forest,” answered the young girl. ‘ Yes—it is 
lonely, but he has traversed it many times, and always without 
harm, and I trust it will be the same to-night. They say that the 
way is haunted by robbers; but my father is a poor man, as all 
the people in the neighborhood know, and so, I suppose, that must 
be the reason why he always gocs and comes safely.” 

Louis thought of his own adventure, as she said this, and half | 
sighed. 

“Yes,” he rejoined ; “the poor need have no fear; it is only 
the rich who must shrink from robbers.”’ 

A little silence ensued, when his fair hostess drew a spinning- 
wheel towards her, and, sitting down by the hearth, began to work 
quietly but industriously, now and then looking up from her em- | 
ployment to respond to some observation of her guest; while | 
Louis, on his part, studied at leisure her sweet and somewhat 
thoughtful countenance, followed, with pleased interest, the glanc- 
ing motion of those snowy little hands, and wondered to himself ; 
how a graceful blossom like this conld ever have sprung up and 
flourished in a peasant’s home. She had spoken of her father. 
“T should like to know,” thought Louis, “if this little household 
fairy has any kith or kin beside. I suppose I must make bold to 
ask her.” 

And following up this intention, he said, aloud, with a smile: 

“Mademoiselle, you work very rapidly and well. 
you can perform all the labor of the place, and spare your moth- 
er’s hands a great deal of toil, that is, if—’’ 

“T have no mother, monsieur,”’ she said, in a quiet and rather 
sad tone, giving the very information Louis required,—*‘ I have 
no mother.” 

“Indeed! But you have sisters—brothers, mademoiselle ?” 

“Neither, monsieur. I am the only child my father has.” 

“Poor child!” And the compassion he felt betrayed itself in 
his kindly and sympathizing tones. “ Poor child; you have no 
mother! But you remember her—you remember how good she 
was to you. You bring back the memory of her face, sometimes. 
It is pleasant, I know, to do so; for I, too, have known a mother’s 
loss.” 

“Tecan but just remember her, monsieur,” returned the young 
girl; “it is so long since she died: nearly twelve years, when I 
was but four years old. But I have her portrait.” And, going to 
a small box, on the opposite side of the room, she brought thence 
a small but cleverly executed picture, which she handed to him, 
saying: “It was done by my father, who can do such things 
well.” 

Louis was surprised at the marks of rough yet decided genius 
displayed in the drawing, which lent beauty to an otherwise unin- 
teresting object. The portrait was that of a peasant woman—a 
plain and quiet-looking person, with certainly neither the slightest 
beauty nor grace to make her a promising subject for an inspired 
pencil; nor yet was there anything picturesque in her appearance. 
It was a drawing, well though rudely done, and nothing more. 
But he could not help recollecting that a husband’s hand had done 
it, “and, doubtless, she was beautiful to him,” he said, mentally. 


I dare say 


And so this was the mother of the beautiful and graceful young 
girl before him? He compared the features silently. 

“Certainly the mother and child have nothing of each other’s 
appearance, in air, expression, or feature,” he soliloquized. 
“What a difference between them! Nothing could be more strik- 
ing. My little hostess must resemble her father. I should like to 
see him.” 

He sat for several moments, regarding the picture in silence, 


| and the delicate and thoughtful countenance of the young girl 


contrasting so strikingly with those plain and ever coarse features 
in the portrait, filled him with emotions of pleasure and astonish- 
ment as he raised his eyes again. 

She received the picture from him, restored it to its case, and 
returned to her seat. Going quietly on with her work, she seemed 
Then she roused herself. 


a”? 


“Monsieur has come a long way to-day,—has he not 
“OQ, I have been journeying not only for one day, but two or 
three. I came from Lyons. It was a mere fancy on my part,” 


| he said, carelessly, “to enjoy the scenery of the country, that I 


” 


chose to come on horseback, and I have taken the way leisurely. 
He said nothing of the dangers he had encountered, thinking that, 
perhaps, it might alarm her for her father’s safety. 

“You came on horseback ?” she said; “then your horse must 
be hungry as well as weary. If he is out here, I will—” 

“No—no,” said Louis, anticipating her design; ‘he will do 
very well. He found some oats in the shed, which, doubtless, he 
will make use of; and he has not far to go. He would be thank- 
ful for only a shelter, without anything more.” 

He persuaded her to resume her seat, and then he busied himself 
again with following the motions of her graceful hands as they 
pursued their labor, and found himself becoming every moment 
more enchanted with the air of native elegance and delicacy that 
blended with the simplicity itself of this charming young peasant | 
girl. 
And still the rain and wind beat furiously about the little cot- 
tage, increasing the sense of comfort within, and blending its 
sound curiously with his reflections, as he sat there by the hearth, 
opposite to her, and thinking how exquisitely pretty she was, and 
Wondering what her father was like, envying him, at one moment, 
for being the father of so lovely a child, and the next, thinking | 
that, much as they might love each other, he was very glad that 
he was not her father. While she, working busily, kept her little 
wheel whirring, whirring—and now and then slightly turning her 
fair head with an intent look, as if listening for the footstep that 
did not come, or lifting her beautiful eyes to her guest’s face as he 
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spoke to her, and answering him in those quiet, pleasant tones 
that Louis could not help thinking the sweetest in the world, until 
the wind died away and the rain ceased, and Louis could not but 
say, as he looked out from the casement upon the narrow road that 
wound across the fields, and among the distant hills, to his uncle’s 
chateau, that it was time for him to depart. 

“ Have you far to go, monsieur?”’ she asked, putting aside her 
wheel and rising. 

“ Across the hills yonder; half a league, perhaps, 
swered; “as far as the Chateau de Montauban. 
old chateau ?”’ 


Louis an- 
You know the 


“ Mais-oui—yes, indeed !” she replied, with a pretty smile, and 
a slight blush. 
oiselle Helen. And I think you are—” she hesitated, and blushed 
more deeply, while her glance wavered and fell before that of 
Louis. 
he was. 

She had never seen him before, but she had very often heard, 
among the villagers, of the handsome young nephew of the mar- 
quis, and a sudden thought flashed across her mind that this must 
be he. 

He smiled. 

“Tam Louis d’Artois, the cousin of Mademoiselle Helen,” he 


“I go there every day to carry flowers to Madem- 


The poor child was ashamed of having half guessed who 


“And now, may I not know to whom I am indebted 
for the hospitality I have received, that I may, at least, return 
thanks for it ?” 

“T only gave monsieur shelter from the dreadful storm,” she 
replied, simply, “which was but humanity, and it was that which 
monsicur had the right to demand.” 

“ But your name, my child!” he urged, gently, smiling at her 
earnestness. 

” 


“ Ah—yes; I had forgotten ;” and, bethinking herself of his 


question, she blushed again, because she had not heeded it. “My 


name is Rose Lamonte, monsieur.” 
“ Indeed !” he said, kindly. 
you, then, as well as her father. 
gers after all, Rose. 
to me to-night. 


“T have heard my cousin speak of 
You and I are not quite stran- 
J am much obliged to you for your kindness 
I shall not soon forget it.” 
He opened the door as he spoke, and looked out. 
clearing, and the rain had quite ceased. 


The sky was 
The moon shone bright- 
ly, though, at every other instant, her face was veiled by the 
broken, floating vapors, 


“ Monsieur,” said Rose, thoughtfully, “you have a long and 


lonely way before you. I wish my father were here to accompany 
you, or that—” 

“O, never mind, Rose,—never mind; my good beast, which I 
have fastened hereabouts, will take me thither safely in half an 
hour. But I thank you, and now good-night.” 

“ Good-night, monsieur,” she returned, quietly. 

The moon shone one moment full upon the gentle face and 
pretty figure of his cottage ho-tess, as he took one last glance, and 
then he had closed the door. 

Going to the place where he had fastened his horse, he found 
him standing there quictly munching the oats which he had found. 
He had made free, too, with some water which was in an old 
wooden trongh close by, and which Louis had not noticed, so that 
now he was pretty well refreshed, and evidently in a very con- 
tented state of feeling. 

“ Well, Roland, you have done better than I feared you would 
before the end of our journey,” said Louis, addressing him, gaily ; 
“and your master, too, is in good condition, so we will even take 
our way onward. But first, my good fellow, although I could not 
have had the face to offer it to our pretty little hostess as to the 
landlady of a common inn, yet I have not the conscience to im- 
pose both myself and my horse on the charity of these kind peo- 
ple, without making some tangible though faint acknowledgement 
of their goodness ; so I will, at least, pay for your supper, Roland.” 
Then 


springing to the saddle, he took the road to the chateau, and rode 


And he placed a piece of gold where the oats had been. 


rapidly along in the open moonlight. The landscape was peace- 


| ful and, withal, beautiful, as he glanced over it; field, wood and 


hill lay calm and quiet all around. The air was still, and the sil- 
very beams of the moon shone fair upon the scene, while some 
light cloud, at intervals, crossed her sweet face, and reflected a 
passing shadow upon the quiet earth below. How different this 
scent from that of two hours before! Louis could hardly realize 


the violent contest he had had, as he rode along in the silence now. 


CHAPTER II. 


THB CHATEAU. 


Ir was, perhaps, at the distance of half a league from the cot- 
tage of Hugh Lamonte that the Chatean Montauban stood. It 
was situated on a rocky and abrupt eminence, overlooking the val- 
ley below, where a small village, so small, indced, that, from one 
of the turrets of the old gray chateau, it looked more like the 
miniature group of dolls’ honses which children play with than 


| the ordinary habitations of ordinary men, while the stream that 
| wound its way along at the foot of the hills was nothing more than 


a mere thread of silver. 

Thick woods surrounded the chateau, keeping the grounds for- 
ever in the depths of a gloomy shadow; and from among them 
the gray walls of the old pile arose, dark, stern and grand, the fit- 
ting home of pride, the proud remains of feudal greatness. 

On the night of the attack on Count Louis, there were two per- 
sons seated in the library of this chateau: the ene a lady, with 
beautiful and somewhat striking features, a tall and graceful 
figure, and a bearing at once haughty and captivating. You 


might form a nearly correct opinion of her, even as she sits there 
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in repose ; for Mademoiselle Montauban carries the traits of her 
disposition on every featare—even in her very attitude. She can- 
not divest herself of it, if she would, which, im truth, she has no 
great desire to do. 

Mademoiselle Montauban is a person of strong feclings, of deep 
energy, of quick yet firm resolves, and decided action. 
pleasing to all; yet with the very grace and noble beauty which 
captivates one, there is an air—an expression of veiled haughti- 
ness, of lofty pride, of insinuating command. She will speak 


| 
| 
| 


the rising moon silvered at intervals, as the vapors passed away 
from her face, the winding road, arf the silent valley, and the 
grand old woods around the chatean. Helen could see that her 


| father had not yet retired, for the light from the western windows 
| of the saloon still shone out upon the terrace beyond. 
She is | 


Still the moments crept on, and the hour of midnight sounded 
sternly on the now silent air. Her heart beat violently ; she trem- 
bled. “He said he should come,” she murmured; “why, then, 
this delay? for Louis never yet broke his word. He may have 


gracefully and calmly ; her magnificent countenance is serene as becn murdered !” and she buried her face in her trembling hands. 


an evening sky ; and yet, when she makes the slightest suggestion 
—expresses the slightest opinion or desire in this her natural man- 
ner, not a soul who knows Mademoiselle Montauban would dream 
of such an audacious thing as contradicting her. All the world 
admires mademoiselle, but few love her. 

Her father, monsieur le marquis, on the other hand, is an ex- 
tremely affable, polite and agreeable gentleman. He is kind- 
hearted and pleasant. He makes many friends and few enemies. 
Some he may have, but they cannot dislike him long, or with satis- 
faction to themselves. He is universally kind and good to the 
peasantry around the country, and there are no poor people who 
do not have cause to thank him for many an act of generosity. 
He is the very opposite of his daughter, Mademoiselle Helen ; but 
she is like her mother, who was an Italian by birth, and the first 
wife of the marquis. He has been married twice: to a beautiful 
Frenchwoman, after the death of La Marquise Giudette, and this 
wife died also. He mourned her loss long and sincerely ; for they 
say he loved her even better than he loved Giudette, who was very 
violent and passionate. There was one child—a lovely, sunny- 
haired child, with features like her fair mother’s, and eyes like 
fresh violets, by this second marriage. But he has only Helen to 
comfort his approaching old age now; and there is a large por- 
trait in the saloon—the portrait of a smiling infant, painted nearly 
sixteen years ago, which he looks at and sighs. 

[SEE ENGRAVING. ] 

The father and daughter, then, on this evening, sat in the libra- 
ty; he by a lange table in the centre of the apartment, reading, as 
was his custom in the evenings; she had drawn her seat forward 
near one of the deep windows overlooking the valley, and the road 
by which Louis was expected to come. Both were awaiting his 


arrival, but it was with far different degrees of feeling. The mar- | 
quis, indeed, looked forward with pleasure to the meeting with his | 


nephew, whom he had not received at the chateau for some years, 
—indeed, since the latter was a mere boy, although they had met 
in other places during the interval; but yet his anticipation was 
moderated by calmness, for he no longer possessed the hurry and 
impatience of youth. 

With Helen Montauban it was not thus. Deeper feelings than 
were warranted by that calm and haughty exterior were busy in 
her heart. One would have said, as she sat there, that she was 
awaiting the acquaintance of a day, that she was about to meet 
one who might be, perhaps, a mere friend,—nothing more. But 
look closer ; observe those fair, slender fingers clasp the handle ot 
the jewelled fan with which she is toying ; see the nervous motion 
of that tiny foot, all but concealed beneath the heavy folds of her 
rich robe ; watch those dark, proud eyes, and the anxious expres- 
sion that is gathering under their magnificent curved lashes, as the 
sunset light dies away from the hills, and the gray twilight comes, 
with an unusual gloom, over the valley; as the mountain-piled 
clouds, with the red light yet fringing their lurid, jagged edges, 
slowly mount, and spread, and grow yet darker, until their aspect 
is really terrific. And Louis d’Artois yet delays. 

“Father,” and her voice is ‘calm and silvery as usual, despite 
the beating of her heart, that throbs more violently every moment, 
—*“‘father, it is already quite late. My cousin, Monsieur Louis, 
must surely remember that he may possibly expose himself to 
some danger by traversing the lonely roads in this neighborhood 
by night.” 
the window. 

“Yes; you are right—you are right, Helen,” he returned ; 
“but I hardly think he will be so rash as to undertake to reach the 
chateau to-night with that terrible storm gathering. As to the 
danger from brigands, however, I do not fear; for, without doubt, 
he wil! have his valet with him, and he will have also his weapons. 
And you must consider, Helen, that our young relative has both 
strength of limb and skill in arms, that might well warrant him in 
setting at defiance 2 goodly number of besiegers.” 

“ Yes—I know, father. And there are none more brave than 
Leuis.” A proud smile shone in her splendid eyes as she spoke, 
and then she sank back in her seat again, and toyed with her fan, 
as before ; while the marquis placed himself by her side, and also 
watched for some sign of his nephew. 

But the night deepened, and still Louis did not come, while the 
storm, which had been threatening, ere long broke over the cha- 
teau, and raged with terribie fury. 

“I do not think we shall see him to-night, Helen,” said her 
father, as the old clock in the hall sounded on eleven; “and it 
grows late, my child. Perhaps you had better retire.” 

And Helen Montauban would not betray her anxiety and rest- 
lessness, even to her father ; so she obeved his suggestion shortly. 
She did not seek ber couch, however, but, after having dismissed 
her maid for the night, she wrapped a rich shaw] carelessly about 
her stately figure, and cast herself upon a piie of cushions beneath 
a window which commended a view of the valley beneath, and, 
the light within being shaded, drew the curtain from the casement, 
the gloom for some glimpse of the yet expected guest. 

Moment after moment passed, and the clouds began to break, 
and the rain gradually ceased, while the faint, uncertain light of 


For a moment’s space—no more—she yielded to this unusual 
evidence of emotion. Then putting back from her pale .and 
queenly brow the glossy tresses that flowed in dark and magnifi- 
cent luxuriance about her reclining figure, in its gleaming drapery 
of crimson, she bent forward again, and watched. 

One would scarcely believe that this proud, calm, self-possessed, 
imperial-looking woman, who seemed to those about her to possess 
neither impetuousness of disposition nor enthusiasm of tempera- 
ment; who never betrayed, even in the slightest degree, that she 
owned those affections with which every heart is naturally endowed ; 
whose greatest evidence of feeling, in happiness, in sorrow, or in 
sympathy with others, never exceeded a calm, unimpassioned, 
quiet expression of word or look, which led many to think her 
utterly and altogether heartless,—one would scarcely think, I 
repeat, that she could thus evince the deepest and most intense 
feeling of which the human mind is capable. Yet beneath that 
calm exterior, the dormant passions and emotions of her prord 
nature lay concealed—not dead, as the velcano may slumber on, 
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and they must break forth at some time. 

And her mother had been an Jialienne, too. How, then, could 
Helen Montauban, the only child she ever bore, fail to inherit her 
deep feelings—her strong passions She did inherit them, to the 
full; and with them, she possessed nothing of that arch and play- 
ful lightness of manner, the characteristic of the French people, 
her father’s nation. It was rather the cold, phlegmatic indiffer- 
ence of the English which marked her demeanor, only, perhaps, 
im a greater degree. 

As a child, she had been more demonstrative, and yet not in a 
very agreeable way, either; for she had been self-willed, and vio- 
lent when opposed ; but that would have been natural in any child 
in her circumstances, for her own mother died when she was a 
mere baby, and her step-mother died also, some four years after 
her marriage with the marquis ; while the sudden loss of the lovely 
child which she left had made Helen her father’s sole remaining 
family tie, so that she had naturally been indulged and petted to a 
degree which would have spoiled any child. 

All evidences of this eruptive disposition, however, had passed 
away as she grew into girlhood, leawing her, as she advanced still 
farther, the calm, stately and unimpassioned woman which we 
find her at the opening of our story. 

She loved her father: it would have been unnatural in her had 
she not done so; but hers was a heart whose deepest affections 
were never to be lavished on many, and as he, unfortunately, was 
of rather a quiet, undemonstrative disposition, and contented him- 
self with being kind to his child without making any decided show 
of affection for her, so she shut her nature within a four-walled 
prison of reserve, and paid him the honor, the duty and deference 
of an only child, while giving him only « tithe of the affection 


which she might have done. She loved him, bat yet it was with a 
love that was almost indifference. 

Louis had been her playmate, for wecks together, in childhood, 
when she had been permitted to visit his family in Lyons, and she 
had never been so happy as daring those periods. They were the 
crown and glory of her sleeping and waking dreams. She was 
never so happy when she returned to the old, lonely chateau, as 
in recounting to her good bonne the wonderful stories of those hap- 
py times, and anticipating her next visit. He was a fine, hand- 
some, gtacefal and independent boy, and she thought there could 
be nobody in the world like her cousin Louis. His firm, proud, 
gallant bearing and manly spirit, his noble intellect and his fine, 
thoughtfal countenance, with the innocent enthusiasm of his boy- 
ish years, had always exalted him in her esteem. She had learned 
to look upon him with the deepest reverence of her nature, and to 
almost adore in him, finally, those qualities of heart and mind 
which, she observed with disdain, few others 

So it had been with the maiden as with the child, ond, advanc- 
ing to womanhood, the opinions and prejudices of her infant years 
were only strengthened and sustained by continued reflection on 
the character of Louis. 

He had never visited the chatean more than twice, and those 
visits had been white stones in her life. She had remembered and 
recalled them constantly in the secluded and dreamy life she led 
there, and now was it a matter of wonder that, after the passage 
of months without having seen him, she should look forward with 
such eager emotions to his coming? Yet, even when alone, in 
the solitude of her own apartment, she did not entirely lay aside, 
even in the intense interest of watching for 
him, that air of stately pride, that guarded 
calmness of demeanor which characterized 
her in society. She knelt there by the case- 
ment, it is trae, waiting still, even till mid- 
night ; but a thousand fearful emotions strug- 
gled in her breast, of which she gave no 
outward sign, or, at the most, but a faint one. 

Kneeling yet, when the hour of midnight 
had sounded, and fixing the unwearying, 
slumberless gaze of those proud and beauti- 
ful eyes upon the road in the valley, while the 
silver-cdged clouds sailed slowly across the 
face of the fair, silent moon, and passed away, 
one by one, and the night grew clear, and 
lovely, and peaceful. 

Then a dark form seemed to catch her eye, 
moving along rapidly through the path in the 
valley, coming nearer and nearer, while the 
clouds, passing still across the moon, veiled 
it ever and anon in shadow. Drawing nearer, 
till the soft silver radiance of the night shone 
full upon both horse and rider, and then there 
was only a slight start—a quick, convulsive 
clasp of the fair hand that rested on the cold 
stone sill—a faint yet eager smile hovering 
about her beautiful lips, and flashing in those 
splendid eyes, as, softly murmuring “It is 
he !”’ she rose from the cushions on which she 
had knelt so long, and closed the casement. 

* * 

“My dear uncle!” cried Louis, warmly 
embracing the good marquis, as they met in 
the saloon, on the morning following the 
storm, “I cannot express half the pleasure it 
gives me to meet you. To one who has been 
wandering hither and thither, anywhere and 
everywhere, for the last two months, it seems 
like coming home once more to see your 
face.” 

The marquis smiled at his nephew’s warmth. 

“ My dear boy, I also am delighted to see you. Let me wel- 
come you to my old eyrie a thousand times. But sit down—sit 
down, Louis; I must take a leisurely look at you. Why, you 
have grown a fall inch since we met last, and all the handsomer, 
too, for your wanderings! How do you like that, young man ?” 
he added, good-humoredly. 

“©, uncle, I appreciate your flattery, believe me,” langhed his 
nephew ; “I confess I had rather have it from you than any other, 
' <imost. Bat, now, how have things been going on here since I 
saw you? and how is my fair cousin *” 

“For the first,” answered the marquis, “I can give a very satis- 
factory reply. My affairs are in a state of prosperity, and except, 
possibly, that Helen and I are a little lonely at times for want of 
company, which we seldom have more than two or three times in 
the year, we do very well. I need scarcely say that I am sure we 
shall be all the happier for your presence. For your other ques- 
tion, Helen herself must be applied to when you see her this morn- 
ing. She was in excellent health yesterday, at all events, and we 
- watched together a long time, last night, by the library window, 
for your appearance. And now tell me, my dear Louis, some- 
thing more concerning that adventure of yours in the forest; for 
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apparently lifeless and silent within, but still the fires are there, 
: your sketch of it last night was somewhat hasty. You were never 
| too much given to talking of yourself. I hate an egotist as hearti- 
ly as you can; but I desire to hear something relative to your 
| Lavater. 
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ost compensates for 
the cruel severities of 
the climate, and the 


latitude ; but the full ef- 
feet of which is only 
exhibited in the extreme 
north. The long night 
of the arctic region is 
not all darkness, for 
“ Red and bright 


Onur illustration is strik- 
ingly picturesque—tre- 
mendous ice peaks ris- 
ing on every hand, re- 
flecting the wierd light 
of the vens ; the still 
bay, with its deadly cold 
water ; the plungin 
whale ; the hideous wal- 
russes ; the ships lyin 
quietly at anchor, an 
over all the fantastic 
lights of the aurora, and 
the twinkling stars make 
up a scene of rare beau- 
Parry and 
ayon, during their Are- 
tic voyages, were much 
impressed by tho splen- 
dors of the northern au- 
rora. The light bad a 


tendency to form an ir- 

lar arch, which, in 
calm weather was very 
but whenever 
the air became agitated 
showers of rays spread 
in every direction with 
the rapidity of light- 
ning. Sometimes lon 
streaks of light sp ps 
out with inconceivable 
swiftness, but always 
appearing to move as 
from a fixed point, some- 
what like a ribband held 
in the hand and shaken 
with an undulatory mo- 
tion. The untutored In- 
dian views these lights 
as the “ spirits of his fa- 
thers roaming through 
the land of souls.” Our 
first engraving repre- 
sents the breaking ot 
the ice in the spread, 
which is accompanied 
by terrific convulsion, 
and the utmost danger 
to vessels exposed to it. 
The good coy the 
picture is hove high out 
of the water by 
masses of ice, while in 
the foreground a party 
of sailors are engaged 
in saving some of their 
shipmates who have 
heen swamped in a boat. 
The crashing and grind- 
ing of the masses of ice 
is described by those 
who have heard it, as 
resembling the sound ot 
an irregular cannonade, 
or the crashing of heav- . 
en’s artillery. So won- 
derful are the natural 
phenomena of the Arctie 
regions that many have 
doubtless, volunteered 
on the various Arctie 
expeditions, solely to 
study and admire them. 


ARCTIC SCENES. 
ch our gallant navi- 
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[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 
HOPE EVER. 


BY WM. AUGUSTUS CROFFUT. 


There’s a silver lining to every clound.—Mrs. Henans. 


When love's fondest token 
Shall perish unbiest, 
When kind words are spoken, 
But spoken in jest ; 
When smiles are the fewest, 
And piessures seem past, 
And friends you thought truest, 
Are fickle at last; 
Consider! Love's beacon may gladden your sight; 
Remember! Each cloud has a lining of light! 


As the song of the thrush 
To the dungeon is borne, 
As the sun-giances blush 
On the cheek of the morn, 
So let's love our friends 
Through fortune and fal), 
Yee—* in spite of their follies,” 
Yes—follies and all! 
Be gentle; “twill beckon the erring ones right; 
Be hopefal! Each cloud has a lining of light! 


What if some stars of morning 
Do fall from on high? 
Millions yet are adorning 
The brow of the sky; 
E’en the fallen are brought 
To the sea’s crystal caves, 
And their sweet smiles are caught 
In a mirror of waves! 
Fear never! Some star will illumine your night; 
Hope ever! Each cloud has a lining of light! 


As the coral reefs, drifting 
Where waters flash bricht, 
Keep lifting. and lifting, 
Their gems to the light, 
So love. truth, devotion, 
And sweet coral smiles, 
On the crest of life's ocean 
Keep building their isies! 
Look forward ! 
Look starward! 


A promising fature is bright; 
Bach cloud has a lining of light! 


[Translated from the French fur Ballou’s Pictorial.] 


THE MOORISH DOCTOR'S PARCHMENT. 


BY GRACE LEE. 


At the time when our story commences, the Spanish posadas, 


or inns, were, in fact, only a species of caravanserai, frequented | 


by muleteers, who found there repose for themselves and their 
beasts of burden. The most comfortable had only, in addition 
to the kitchen and common hall, a long ware-room divided into a 
number of apartments dignified by the name of chambers, and 
arrived at by a ladder. 

It was in one of these chambers that Don Jose de Fuez de Al- 
cantra now entered—received doctor at Salamanca, hidalgo in his 
quality of Asturian, but possessing nothing in the world besides 
the clothes he wore, a score of reales, and a passable opinion of 
his own merit. 

Having reached the age of thirty vears, and tried various means 
in vain, of finding wealth, he had come to Leon, in the hope of be- 
ing employed by Count Don Aionzo Mendos, who possessed, be- 
tween Toro and Zamora, a magnificent domain, already visited by 
opr doctor. Unhappily, the first answer to his inquiries informed 
him of the death of the count, ar' for a moment he remained 
overwhelmed with surprise and disappointment caused by the 
unwelcome news. 

“Don Alonzo dead ?”’ repeated he, with stupefaction. 

“ And buried,” replied the host. “ Magnificently buried as 
became a man of his rank.” 

“But the chateau then, is occupied by his heirs?” asked the 
doctor. 

“The sole heir,” replied the host, “is the nephew of the count, 
and he has ordered Perez Cavallios, notary of Argelles, to put up 
the domain for sale, which will belong to-morrow, if I am not 
deceived, to a new proprietor.” 

Don Jose, in the hope that his prospects were not all blighted, 
determined to offer his ecrvices to the future purchaser, and, after 
a moment’s reflection, announced to the landlord that he should 
remain at the posada till the following morning. The host ap- 
proved of this, assuring him that everything should be done for 
his comfort, and left the worthy don to examine the apartment in 
which he was to pass the night. 
sisted of two rickety stools, 2 jow bedstead with a straw pallet, 
and a jug of water on a vacillating table. But how great was the 
surprise of Ibn Jose to find in the midst of this poverty, a collec- 
tion of what appeared 10 be valuable beoks and papers. 

Hastily recalling his host, he inquired as to the owner of these 
documents, and was informed that they had been left by an old 
doctor, who had occupied for many mouths this chamber, engaged 
in the drying and distilling of plants, and writing. But many in- 
dications led him to suppose that the doctor was of Moorish ori- 
gin, and the last decrees of the king having ordered expressly the 
expulsion of all the descendants of that race, he was forced to de- 
part suddenly, leaving ali his baggage, that is to say, his phials, 
books and papers. 

Left aloue, Jose Fuez d’ Aleantra could but ruminate over the 


long series of misfortunes and aceidents that had traversed his life. 


“ T have fairly tried everything,” said he. “Chance has always | 


overthrown my hopes, and mad¢ me the slave of events. O, how 
happy is he who can always follow his fancy, reign over circum- 
stances and remain king of his life, in place of submitting to every 
person and to all occasions.” 

As these reflections caused him to fall into a sombre reverie, he 


each little experiments of his power. To a young girl, who hur- 


| ried forward gay and laughing, he wished a happy interview ; to a 
| feeble old merchant he wished a place in a carriage that was pass- 


ing, and to a poor beggar the sight of a piece of gold lying in his 


| path. All was accomplished in an instant. 


sought to dissipate it by opening one of the books left by the | 


Moorish doctor ; it was an exposition of the system of nature, 
written in Latin. Jose perused a few pages, then chose another 


volume which treated of occult sciences, and at last a third, re- | 


lating to a great accomplishment. 

The choice of these books indicated clearly that the old Moor 
was an alchemist, perhaps a necromancer ; for at this epoch it was 
not rare to find men throughout Spain, who had studied the art of 
subjecting invisible powers. 

Rendered curious by these first researches, Don Jose passed 
from the books to the manuscripts. He read several which appear- 
ed to contain general instructions for the transmutation of metals, 
but at last he found, enclosed in a case of lead, a roll of parch- 
ment, the first lines of which strack him with astonishment and 


awe. It contained magical receipts for accomplishing certain pro- 


Encouraged by his success, Don Jose passed from his office of 
guardian-angel to that of arch-angel. After having succored, he 
would render justice. An impertinent soldier he chastised with a 
puff of wind that sent his hat into the river; and an over-reaching 
merchant saw his mules dispersed far over the plain. For all this, 


| Don Jose obeyed his first impression, distributing recompense 
| where he chastised, and performing all in his own idea, according 


to the justice of inspiration ! 

He soon arrived in sight of the chateau of Mendos, whose mag- 
nificent woods bordered the road. Finding the heat of the sun 
too intense, he took a sheltered path which led directly to the man- 
sion. As he walked on, all seemed like a beautiful summer’s day. 
The hedges were covered with flowers, and the forest re-cchoed 


with the songs of a thousand birds. Don Jose decided how much 


digies—how to render onesclf invisible—to transform oneself at | 


will—and at last he arrived at a paragraph which bore this title : 
“ How to make your desire become a sovereign law, and accomplished 
in an instant!” The voung doctor made a bound of joy. 

“ By the holy cross !” cried he, “ if the receipt can be depended 
upon, what more could mortal have ? 
sovereign law.’ 


Is it not the last point of carth’s felicity? But 


| let us see if the conditions will not compromise the soul’s future 


| ceived. 


welfare.” 

He read the receipt indicated in the manuscript, and found noth- 
ing contrary to his faith. It was sufficient for acquiring the given 
promise to pronounce before sleeping a given prayer, and drink 
the contents of a small phial concealed in the end of the case 
of lead. Jose searched for the phial, opened it, and found that it 
contained a few drops of a black, odorous fluid. He hesitated an 
instant, not that he doubted the truth of the formula ; his opinions 


more profitable the estate might be made if regulated by certain 
plans of his own. He would drain the prairies, and drew with 
his pencil on a corner of the parchment, a plan of a forester’s hut, 
which should combine utility with the picturesque. He was con- 
tent with the vineyards ; and recited on the occasion a number of 
verses from Horace and passages from the Holy Scriptures, which 


| naturally led to the problem, much discussed, whether the first 


* Your desire shall become | 


being those of the times, but he wished to be sure he was not de- 


He read again on the parchment the lines already deci- 


phered, and observed a postscript he had not before noticed. The 


postscript consisted of these words: ‘Our weakness is a provi- 
dential barrier, opposed by God to our folly.” 

Good, good !” 
those of his race, to express occasionally a profound moral sen- 


tence. But for the moment I will dispense with his morality, and 


| try his receipt.” 


| 


At these words he carried the phial to his lips and pronounced 
the prayer indicated. He had hardly concluded, when his eyes 
closed and he sank into a deep slumber. 

Don Jose never knew how long a time he remained in a state of 
unconsciousness, but when he awoke day had penetrated the apart- 
ment. He raised himself with an effort, and remained for some 
time in that state of half-dreaming which precedes full conscious- 
ness. At last his ideas cleared; the sight of the roll of parch- 
ment and the empty phial recalled that which had passed ; but as 
he saw nothing changed he believed the receipt of the Moorish 
doctor to be only a deception. 


“ Then,” said he, sighing, “it was only an illusion ; I arise here 


| in the ware-room, with my old pourpoint and empty purse! How- 


The furniture of the room con- | 


ever, God knows, if in sleeping I have desired,-as I do now, to 
find it filled—” 

At this moment his eyes fell upon the chair whereon hung his 
garments, and he beheld suspended from one of the pockets 
his leather purse crowded with golden coins. 

He raised himself suddenly, hardly believing his eyes, and drew 
the purse towards him. They were truly pieces of gold! more 
golden coins than he had ever at a time possessed of maravedis ! 
The philter then had produced its effect, he had attained the power 
of realizing all his desires ! 

Wishing to make on the moment a second experiment, he de- 
sired that the ware-room should be transformed into a sumptuous 
chamber, and his shabby garments into a costume of rich velvet, 
lined with satin. This wish was instantly accomplished. Then 
he demanded a magnificent breakfast, served by little negroes 
dressed in red. A breakfast covering a table suddenly appeared, 
served by little negroes, bearing wine and chocolate! He contin- 
ued thus for some time under many forms to test his new power. 
At last he felt certain that his desire could at any moment becume 
a sovereign law, and he rushed from the posada, almost delirious 
with joy. 

It was then truce that this roll of parchment would make him 
richer than the richest, more powerful than the highest. Ze could, 
all that he would. Everything was comprised in these words, and 
as he repeated them he rose, even in his own estimation. What 
were to him, after this, kings, emperors, even the pope himself? 
All were restrained by established rules, by the laws of possibility, 
while for him, his domain had no limit save that of fancy ! 

He resolved to give the first proof of the moderation of his am- 
bition. In his place another might have desired to be king, with 
palaces, courtiers, and an army; but Don Jose was an enemy to 
such grandeurs. He decided that he was content to possess the 
domain of Don Alonzo Mendos, live there with some millions, the 
title of count, and the privileges of a Spanish noble, like a sincere 
and modest philosopher. : 

He hastened im consequence, without delay, towards the village 
of Argelies, where the sale of the chateau was to take place. The 
road which he had taken also conducted to Toro, and was covered 


With peasamts, muleteers and merchants who were repuiring thore, 
In advaneing, Don Jose looked to the right and left, and made on 


cricd Don Jose, “the old doctor loved, like | 


wine fabricated by Noah was white or red. 

Still filled with his projects as new proprietor, he was suddenly 
startled by a sharp and imperious voice which demanded his right 
to traverse the domain of Mendos. He turned, and perceived a 
young man whose costume denoted a person of high rank. 

Don Jose had taken the time to survey the questioner which he 
should have employed in answering. The young nobleman re- 
peated his question with an accent of impatience. The doctor of 
Salamanca smiled with that placid and confident air inspired by 
power. 

“Js it then necessary to obtain permission to visit a domain 
without a master ?” demanded he. 

“ How know you that there is none ?” replied the cavalier. 

“JT have been informed that Perez, notary of Argelles, has or- 
ders to sell the estate to-day.” 

* Then you visit as purchaser 

“ As purchaser.” 

“ And know you the price required ?” 

“T expect soon to be informed.” 

“Jt is valued at four hundred thousand pieces of gold.” 

“ The domain is worth it.” 

The nobleman uttered a derisive lauglt. 

“On my soul! behold an opulent purchaser!” cried he, in a 
tone of raillery, “and who travels very modestly for his fortune.” 

“Tam in the habit of walking,” replied Don Jose, with a 
princely air. 

“Tt is an excess of humility,” answered the young man, “and 
your lordship would be better accommodated on my saddle.” 

“Think you so?” demanded Don Jose, struck by a sudden 
fancy. 

“T certainly ought to descend and offer you my seat,” continu- 
ed the cavalier, in a tone of increased irony. 

“Tt is easy to satisfy you,” replied the doctor, “I have only to 
desire that you alight upon the ground.” 

At the same instant the steed reared and threw the young lord 
on the crass. 

“You have frightened my horse!’ cried he, rising, and pale 
with anger. 

“TT have only aided in accomplishing your intentions,” said Don 


| Jose, who had taken the bridle, and was preparing to mount. 


The young man advanced toward him with his whip raised. 
“Stop! Insolent! or I will strike you to the ground,” cried he. 
The blood rushed to the face of Don Jose. 

“The signor forgets that he speaks to an hidalgo,”’ said he, 
fiercely, “‘ and that, like himself, I carry a sword.” 

“Then let us see how well it can serve you,” replied the cav- 
alier, who, disengaging his own, advanced toward the doctor. 

On any other occasion the latter would have tried some means 
of conciliation, but the menace of the young stranger had raised 
his anger, and the certainty that he had nothing to fear for him- 
self gave him unusual courage. He thought also that his adver- 
sary needed a lesson, and he desired to give him a perceptible 
wound, to make him reflect on the inconvenience of his deport- 
ment. His desire was immediately followed by its effect. The 
young man let fall his sword and uttered an exclamation of sur- 
prise and pain. Don Jose, who was sure of having desired only 
a slight wound, was not himself troubled; and wishing to com- 
plete the lesson and play out his own role, excused gravely to the 
signor what had happened, remarking that he entertained no ill 
feeling as to his part, and to prove it, would accept his first offer, 
In thus speaking he mounted the horse, and took, on a trot, the 
road to the village. 

That which had just passed augmented, if possible, the good 
opinion which Don Jose entertained of himself. He had mystified 
and wounded a noble; he was equally contented with his own 
bravery and spirit. No opposition to his will could now be endur- 


ed, and a muleteer who had not answered quickly to his call as be 
passed through the village, he smote to the earth. The instinct of 


tyranny gathered force in his soul like a rolling wave. 


He presented himself before the person charged with the sale of 
the estate, less to inquire of the terms required, than as a master 
come to take possession of his estate. Unfortunately the first 


words of Perez informed him that the chateau was not to be sold. 
One may divine the disappointment of the doetor. That do- 
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main for which he had planned such alterations and improvements 
to be suddenly snatched from his grasp! He had then left, only, 
after his bright imaginations and reminiscences of Horace, him- 
self, the man “ whose will could become sovereign law !”” It was im- 
possible! the sole idea of apparent opposition to his foibles fired 
him with indignation, and it was with proud haughtiness that he 
demanded of the notary why the estate was not to be sold. 


“ Because Don Henriquez, the nephew of the count, has decided, 
for the re-establishment of his fortane, to retain the chateau.” 

“ What !” replied Don Jose, “ when he knows of the price I am 
willing to give ?”’ 

“ He refuses.” 

“ You are sure ?” 

“ He has said it to me this morning.” 

“He was then here ?” 

“ He left here not long since for the chateau.” 

Don Jose instantly comprehended that the young lord was his 
unknown cavalicr, and could not restrain an exclamation. The 
man of business replied by many compliments of condolence, in- 
forming the doctor also, that Don Henriquez wished to retain the 
estate, to profit by the approaching chase of autumn. 

“Parbleu!” thought Don Jose, with temper, “I wish that the 
wound was severe enough to spoil his hopes of the chase.” 

“The grounds please him,” continued the notary. “It is an 
admirable situation.” 

“T know it,” replied the doctor, roughly. 

“ And the woods, the fields, the gardens—” 

“T have seen,” interrupted Don Jose, in whom this description 
only augmented his disappointment. 

“ You did well,” replied Perez ; “but that which the signor has 
not seen is the interior of the chateau, embellished as it was by the 
late count. He has placed there a gallery of pictures, very mag- 
nificent, painted by our best masters.” 

“ Pictures!” repeated Don Jose, “I have always adored pic- 
tures, but I prefer statues—” 

“ And the chateau is filled with them.” 

“Ts it possible !” 

“ Without speaking of the library—” 

“ There is then a library ?”’ cried the doctor. 

“ Of thirty thousand volumes.” 

Don Jose made a gesture of despair. 

“And this splendid treasure will be lost!” replied he; “ this 
arsenal of science will pass into the hands of an ignorant man! 
for Don Henriquez must be ignorant.” 

The notary shrugged his shoulders. 

“ Well, well,” said he, lowering his voice, “ my lord is a young 
man of noble family, rich and fond of pleasure.” 

“T was sure of it,” interrupted Don Jose, “he is a bad fellow.” 

“O, no! there is some good in him. He is only a little wild, 
and has already had many affairs with other gentlemen.” 

“ That is it. A quarreller! a ducllist!” continued the doctor. 
“Tam in doubt no longer!” and lowering his voice, he added, 
“ that this may no longer continue, I desire that he may lose the 
use of his sword arm. It is justice.” : 

“ Ags will correct his follics, I hope,” resumed Perez, “ and 
soften the violence of his temper. Notwithstanding his riches, he 
is always impoverished, and has already required from the farm- 
ers of his uncle the payment of their rents.” 

“ And they have paid them ?” 

“ At a great sacrifice ; for the last crops were very poor.” 

“ But this is cruelty!” said Don Jose, sincerely indignant. 
“What! distress the poor, already suffering, when he has the for- 
tune of a prince, a castle filled with rich pictures, statues and a 
library of thirty thousand volumes? But a man like this is a ver- 
itable scourge! and we cannot but desire for the interest of all 
Spain that such a wretch should cease to—” 

He was interrupted by the noise of steps in the hall, and a ser- 
vant entered hastily and with an air of affright. 

“« What is it ?’’ demanded the notary. 

“A misfortune ! a great misfortune !” cried the domestic. “ Don 
Henriquez has again fought.” 

“ Again !” 

“ And he has been wounded.” 

“ Dangerously ?” 

“No; but as he would have pursued his adversary, who escaped 
on his horse, his wound bled afresh, and he fainted on the ground.” 

“* And it was there he was then found ?”” 

“ Yes ; but a muleteer who was passing the spot with his team, 
did not see him, and crushed with his wheel his right hand.” 


“ Great heavens !”” 

“He then raised Don Henriques and carried him to the castle.” 

“ Then he is safe ?” 

* Alas! in passing this moment into the ecourt-yard, a stone was 

detached from the masonry above the gate, and fell, wounding him 
mortally !”” 

Don Jose recoiled like a man suddenly struck by lightning. 
All that had passed had been his own work. He had first desired 
to disable Don Henriquez with a wound ; then he had deprived 
him of his right hand, and at last desired his death for the inter- 
ests of all; and three successive accidents had immediately re- 
sponded to his wishes. Thus after having tortured and maimed 
a man, he had caused his death. The thought passed through his 


heart like a dart; he would have repaired his crime if it were pos- 


sible, but in the same moment the door opened and four servants 
entered, bearing the bleeding body of the young signor ! 

* Don Jose could not support the sight. A violent shock passed 
throngh his system, everything disappeared before his sight—and 
he turned on his pallet in the ware-room of the posada, and faced 


the little window on which the rays of the sun were just glistening. 
The first sentiment of the doctor of Salamanca was joy at hav- 


ing escaped from this horrible vision. 
what had passed the night before returned to him, and he compre- 
hended all. The potion taken on the faith of the Moorish doc- 
tor, was evidently one of those powerful narcotics which, in exalt- 
ing our thoughts during slumber, transform into visions the habit- 
ual occupations of our minds. All that he had taken for a reality 
was then only a dream ! 

Don Jose reflected a long time in silence. Then taking the roll 
of parchment, he again perused it, stopping at the postscript he 
had disdained before, and reading it more attentively, he bowed 
his head with humility. 

“Tt is a salutary lesson,” said he, “and if I am wise, I shall 
profit by it. I have believed that one would be happy could he 
have what he wished ; without reflecting that the will of man, when 
it is not curbed, passes from pride to extravagance, from extrav- 
agance to tyranny, from tyranny to cruelty! Alas! the Moorish 
doctor was right: ‘ Our weakness is a barrier providentially inter- 
posed by God to our folly!” 

The dream proved indeed a blessing to Don Jose, for it made 
him accept with patience his future humble fortunes, and he died a 
long time after, second major-domo in the castle where he had 
hoped, for an instant, to reign as lord. 
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A GHOST ON SHIPBOARD. 


BY EDGAR 8. FARNSWORTH. 


SEVERAL years ago, I occupied the station of chief mate on 
board the old ship Flavio. 
ton. The night after we cleared the Straits of Sunda, my watch 
had the deck from eight until twelve. It was a beautiful starlight 
night, and the watch, with the exception of myself and the man 
at the wheel, were forward on the topgallant forccastle, listening 
to the yarns of an old gray-headed son of Neptune. 


We were homeward bound from Can- 


pacing the quarter-deck, when, on looking forward, I saw the whole 


of the starboard watch come tumbling up out of the forecastle in |, ; a a : : 
| sible, which [did in the following way. 


great haste. 

What this could mean, was entirely beyond my comprehension, 
for it was lut little past two bells, and the ship was heading her 
course with all sail set. 
the cause of their coming upon deck before cight bells; pausing 
& moment at the gangway I heard the following remarks : 

“ Bloody fine doin’s this, to call all hands such a pleasant night 
as this!” 

“T wonder what the skipper’s thinking of,” says another. 

“ He means to work us up a little for bein’ so long bendin’ on 
that new mainsail this morning,” 

“ What does all this mean, boys?” said I, stepping forward ; 
“what are you on deck before eight bells for?” 

They all looked at me in utter astonishment. 

“T ax your pardon, sir,” said one, ‘‘ but wasn’t we called 

“Not a bit of it,” said I; “you must have been dreaming, for 
it has only just struck two bells. Go below and turn in, and mind 
how you dream.” 

“Tf all hands warn’t called, then my name aint Bob Wilkins,” 
said another of the men. 

“ Shiver my timbers, if we wasn’t,” spoke a third, stepping for- 
ward, “for I was as wide awake as I am at this blessed minme, 
and I’m beggared if somebody didn’t come to the scuttle and sing 
out ‘ All hands ahoy !’” 

I now suspected it was a trick played upon them by some one 
in my watch, but upon questioning my men, they all denied it so 
earnestly, that I immediately came to the conclusion that some of 
the off-watch had, in dreaming, imagined he heard the watch call- 
ed, and rousing up on, the instant had awakened the rest. I sent 
the off-watch below again, and went aft. 

Judge of my surprise, when, at seven bells, the starboard watch 
again came on deck. I was provoked, for I was now fully confi- 


I went immediately forward to ascertain 


said a third. 


” 


Soon the remembrance of | 


T was lazily | 


watch came on deck before eight Bells again. Not much was 
talked of during the day by the men, but the ghost that called the 
starboard watch the night before. The oldest of the crew prophe- 
sied bad luck to the old ship Flavio. The next night, soon after 
my watch came on deck, the captain came up, and going to lec- 
ward into the shade of the bulwarks, crept forward and went down 
into the forecastle without Leing seen by any one of the watch 
on deck. 

His plan was to station himself in the forecastle so that no one 
could come nigh the seuttle without being seen by him, for he 
thought, as I had done until convinced to the contrary, that it was 
one of my men who had caused the disturbance. I stationed my- 
self in the starboard gangway, where I could command a view of 
everything forward without being seen, and awaited patiently the 
result of the captain’s investigation. 

I had been waiting nearly an hour, when the captain made a 
furious rush upon deck, exclaiming, as his head made its appear- 
ance above the scuttle : 

“T’ve got you now, you salt-water raseal! I’M teach you to—” 

Here he stopped as suddenly as if he had been struck by light- 
ning, for not a soul was near the scuttle excepting Captain Tim 
Kenfield, of the ship Flavio. The men were all forward, loung- 
ing on the top-gallant forecastle. He immediately inquired of me 
who had been to the forecastle door. On my informing him that 
not a soul had becn near there, excepting himself, he stopped me 
short. 

“I know better,” said he, “some one came to the scuttle of the 
forecastle, and called the watch, or began to, at least, but I stopped 
him by springing upon deck. The rascal was too quick for me 
this time, but he wont escape again.” 

The captain, thinking it not at all likely that the attempt to call 
the watch before eight bells would be again made that night, went 
aft and “turned in,” although he announced to me his determina- 
tion of watching again on the following night. He also declared 
his intention of immediately adding half an ounce of cold lead to 
the rations of the first man whom he should detect in alarming 
the watch before cight bells. 

I resolved to solve the mystery that very night, however, if pos- 
As soon as the captain 
had gone below, I went forward and descended into the foreeastle. 
I satistied myself that the off-watch were all fast asleep, and then 
stationed myself as far up on the ladder as I could without having 
my head seen from deck, and there I awaited the coming of the 
ghost. 

I did not have to wait long, however, before a voice directly 
over my head cried out, “ Starboard watch ahoy! eight bells, bul- 
lies ! rouse up there!” 

The voice sounded so strangely, that I was not a little startled, 


| and if, at any one period of my life more than another, I have 
| come nigh being a believer in the existence of ghosts, I firmly be- 


| 


dent that they had been called by some one in my watch. I went | 


forward again, and found that the most superstitious of the men 
were impressed with the idea that there was a ghost on board. 
The next night I kept a sharp lookout forward ; not one of my 
men went nigh the seuttle, but a little past four bells, however, 
the starboard watch made their appearance on deck. I was com- 
pletely taken aback, to use a sea term, for I had been looking for- 
ward continually, from the moment I came on deck, and I was 


certain that not one of my men had been near the scuttle. I went 


forward, and found the men nearly frightened out of their senses. 
They all declared that there was no longer any doubt but that 
there was a ghost aboard, and one of them, who happened to be 
awake when they were called, said the voice didn’t sound like any 
one of the crew, “ but kind o’ unearthly like.” 

I laughed at the idea of a ghost calling the watch, but the man 


shook his head, and declared he had scen too many ghosts in his 


day to doubt that there was one on board the Flavio now. This 
was conclusive evidence, for the man who had spoken had been 
in nearly every part of the world, and was a great favorite with 
the crew. 

The whole crew were now ready to testify to having heard many 
mysterious noises since they had shipped in the Flavio. I tried to 
reason with them, although I must confess that things did begin 
to look a little mysterious with me. I could not prevail upon them 
to go below for the remainder of the watch. They all stayed up- 


on deck and told ghost stories till the least flapping of a sail or 
czeaking of a block would cause them to start as if they expected 


to see a ghost immediately. 
In the morning I made the affair known to the captain. He 
promised to solve the mystery on the following night, provided the 


lieve it was at that moment; but I sprang immediately on deck. 
and the next 
instant I caught a glimpse of something crowding itself between 
the slats of a hencoop that was lashed by the mainmast. I went 
immediately to the cabin and procured a lantern, and upon search- 
ing the hencoop, I found—not a ghost, but a large parrot sitting 
quietly on the perch with the hens. The mystery was now fully 
explained. 

While we were stopping at the “ Straits,” the ship Vanconver 
put in there for the purpose of trading with the natives. Upon 
examining the parrot, I at once knew him to be a deserter from 
that ship. I had seen him on board of her the morning before we 
sailed, and one of the Vancouver’s men had given me a full ac- 
count of his wonderful powers as an orator. He had been tanght 
to call the watch, and I suppose he considered it to be his duty to 


As I did so, I heard a sort of a “whizzing noise,” 


do so now that he was in a new ship, although he did not seem to 
be particular as to the time. As soon as he had alarmed the 
watch, he would immediately secrete himself in the coop with 
the hens. It was some time after this before he ventured to mako 
his appearance in the day time, and never would allow himself to 
be caught, although he was very tame on board the Vancouver. 
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THE SPIRIT THRILL. 


BY ESTHER B. STRATTON. 


When the finest threads of feeling, 
From our earnest hearts , 

Rise amid the web that’s stealing 
With its magic arts, 

From all human loves, unsealing 
Our divinest thoughts— 

Those blest messengers, revealing 
Spirit-lessons, taught— 


Comes there not a holy thrilling, 
Hallowed to the soul, 

With the strangest impress stilling 
Every weary fold 

Of the spirit-wing, life's chilling 
Shadows oft, with cold— 

With a flood of joy-light filling, 
Thoughts unfathomed mould? 


Seems it not that this sweet chiming 
Breaks awhile earth's chain! 

Wakes anew Hope's treasured shining, 
Lulls the fevered brain! 

So attunes its tender lining, 
That earth’s every strain 

Seems a language, pure, refining, 
As from Heaven it came. 


Comes it not from starlight’s glowing, 
As adown the sky 

Waves of silvery light come flowing, 
Where earth’s waters lie? 

Glad to greet the billows* wooing 
With their lullaby; 

Glancing in the mirror, showing 
Starry bands on high? 


Steals it not with holy cheering, 
Where grief's shadows lower, 

With its gleam of trust endearing, 
Gilding darkness o’er! 

Like the ruch of glad waves nearing 
Neptune's pebbled shore, 

Fraught with rapture, blest with bearing 
Its enchanted lore. 


Comes it not when love is wreathing 
A protecting fold, 

With his fluttering pinions sheathing 
Hearts from evil’s cold! 

Can we doubt the blest bequeathing 
Is of holiest mould? 

Seems it not an angel, breathing 
Heaven within the soul? 


[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 


THE UNLUCKY MAN. 


BY MARY E. ROBINSON. 


Aw unlucky baby, an unlucky boy, it is not a matter of won- 
der that I am an unlucky man. As it is impossible, courteous 
reader, for my position to be understood, or my misfortunes sym- 
pathized with, unless something of my personal history is known, 
be patient with me a short time while I sketch a few incidents of 
my life. 

The dark bird of misfortune seemed to hover over my advent 
into this sphere of existence. I have been credibly informed that I 
was extremely reluctant to breathe, and manifested a decided un- 
willingness to cry—significant prestiges of rupture with long es- 
tablished customs. After I was persuaded to respire properly, 
and had gladdened my mother’s heart by a satisfactory fit of cry- 
ing, the attention of the nurse was attracted to a large crimson 
spot directly in the middle of my forchead. “How unlucky!” 
she exclaimed, vainly trying to erase the mark by the aid of wet 
linen. “ How unlucky!” echoed my mother, an hour afterward, 
as she surveyed her first-born. And “How unlucky!” repeated 
my father, examining the heir to his name and possessions with 
paternal curiosity. Had these two words been my baptismal name, 
they could not have fitted me better. 

While yet of a tender age, my misfortunes commenced. The 
first one of any magnitude, was the snapping of a coal from the 
grate upon my face, in my attendant’s absence ; inflicting a burn, 
the scar of which disfigures my check to this day. Then followed 
in rapid succession most of the ills babydom is heir to; worms, 
whooping-cough, canker-rash, croup and teething; the last prov- 
ing such a difficult and painful operation, that if my mother’s as- 
sertion is entizad to any credit, my lungs were in active service 
during that lengthened period ; which, perhaps, is not so much to 
be wondered at, when it is recollected that my tender gums were 
lanced a great many times to facilitate the desirable process. 

Yes, I was undoubtedly an unlucky child! I tumbled out of a 
high bed twice, was three times let fall by a careless girl, and ter- 
rified the whole family by overturning a dish of hot soup upon my 
diminutive person, which had the appearance of a boiled lobster 
for many days. Then if anybody left a knife or a pair of scissors 
in my vicinity, I unaccountably got cut; and once in twenty-four 
hours, on the average, a diabolical pin was found penetrating my 
smarting back; yet if I cried out lustily, nobody minded me, un- 
til some one, wearied with my noise, ascertained the source of my 
trouble. No other baby got so many slaps, shakings and cross 
words as I, and perhaps no other baby deserved so many; I shall 
put forth no claims to infantile goodness or attractiveness. 

“ Unlucky child! be will never walk,” said my mother, for the 
twentieth time. But whon, after mach trying and tambling, and 


creeping and crying, I emerged triumphantly from the horizontal | 
into the perpendicular, the exclamation went up from the mater- | 
nal throat— 

“Unlucky child! one leg is shorter than the other.” 

And so it proved. 

Anon sounded the note of paternal prophecy : 

“Poor boy! he will never talk !” 

Yet with my first vocalization, tardy though it was, nobody 
seemed pleased, and the prophetic voice added : 

“ Unfortunate child! he stammers !” 

And my father was right; Ido. Unlucky that I am! 

At the age of four I extended my walks to the stable, and fear- 
lessly made friendly overtures to a frolicsome colt ; but he met my 
advances by an unkind kick that broke nothing but my arm, 
though everybody wondered that it hadn’t been my head. This 
accident, however, did not deter me from falling into a dry well as 
soon as I was on my legs again, breaking the healed limb in pre- 
cisely the same place. The bone did not (as a matter of course) 
knit readily, and the hours of torture it cost me I shall be the last 
to forget. Animals of all species with whom I essayed to be on 
familiar terms, turned the cold shoulder. Cows, hitherto orderly 
and well disposed, chased me out of the field ; gentle sheep looked 
approvingly on while the master of the flock with a few skilful 
butts, sent me rolling down the hill; hens cackled and fled at my 
approach ; motherly geese waddled to the help of the old gander, 
who fiercely flapped his broad wings against me upon every con- 
venient occasion ; bees always stung me, and musquitoes invari- 
ably lighted on me first; dogs barked at me, and cats raised their 
backs scornfully as I passed. Was I not unlucky ? 


In due time I was sent to school, but in the little brown school- 
house ill luck was ever at my elbow. Hacked benches, paper 
balls, torn books, and missing pencils were all laid at my door; 
no teacher ever seemed to doubt that they might not be sins of my 
committing, or hesitated to award the penalty for the same. Did 
a mischievous affair transpive, in which half a dozen boys were in- | 
timately concerned, I was inevitably selected as the candidate for 
punishment, while the others cleared themselves by superior tact. | 
If a pane of glass was shivered by violent contact with a stone, of | 
course I did it; if somebody got hit by a snow-ball, the gencral 
inference was that I threw it; if a lad was caught laughing, I was 
charged with inciting him to the same by making grotesque faces ; | 
if our pedagogue discovered slips of paper pinned to the skirt of | 

| 
| 
| 


his coat, half the school was willing to testify that I was the per- 
petrator of this practical joke. In fine, I passed as the evil ge- 
nius of the school room, and was unlucky enough to be made to 
suffer for many faults which I had no thought of committing. But 
alas, who ever did justice to an unfortunate boy ? 

As I grew older, those home duties which usually devolve on 
lads, all fell to my share to perform. My two older brothers pos- 
sessed the art of shirking, to perfection. They never happened to 
be present when any thing was to be done. Milking—a useful 
process, that tired thy wrists excessively—I went through with, 
unassisted, night and morning; but not without saturating one 
leg of my trowsers with the lacteal fluid, and occasionally over- 
setting my filled pail. I chopped wood; but I also chopped my 
fingers and toes. Another of my distasteful duties was churning ; 
and in spite of my efforts, the cream*would slop out and run in 
small streams to the floor; whereupon my mother scolded me, af- 
firming that I spoiled everything I touched. But how could I 
help it? Was I not born to be unlucky ? 

As with work, so with play. When, with my compeers, I at- 
tempted a game at ball, instead of hitting the ball, the ball hit me 
—usually on the nose or just over an eye, and sufficiently hard to 
induce a not very ornamental blue spot. In angling, my pet hook 
got caught in a snag and was ruined; and if I was fortunate 
enough to feel a fine trout nibbling at my bait which he finally de- 
posited in his mouth, together with the disguised wire, he rarely 
failed to extricate himself in mid-air, and go tumbling back into 
his native element. Then in gunning I had no success ; I never 
felt safe with guns in my hands ; they seemed to have an insane 
pleasure in going off without my consent, or recoiling so violently 
that I unaccountably found myself on my back. Then my game 
seemed to have an instinctive knowledge of my inefficiency ; squir- 
rels sat in boughs over my head, chattering saucily; rabbits hop- 
ped across the path at my very fect; crows cawed defiance at my 
skill, and woodcocks lighted near, as though daring me to fire at 
them. Once I came near having a great triumph; all that pre- 
vented me was a slight mistake. I discovered in tho limbs of a 
tree a white object which I was morally certain was a good sized 
owl—a prize that did not present itself every day. Creeping cau- 
tiously within range, I took aim and fired. For once my gun con- 
ducted properly; my victim came down like a rocket, and I ran 
to secure him. The creature’s appearance caused me some mis- 
givings; it didn’t look as I expected. Having four legs and a 
long tail, I think I am warranted in affirming that it was not of 
the owl genus. But what was it ¢ asks the inquisitive reader. My 
father’s white cat! 

Well, I became a man, and disappointment still waited upon all 
my undertakings. I turned my attention to agriculture, foolishly 
supposing there might be more chances for good luck than ill in 
that pursuit. I labored diligently in mother earth, praying ear- 
nestly for her benefits in continued action, but what she gave lav- 
ishly to others, she withheld from me. I planted corn, but no 
golden ears gladdened my vision; my toil ultimated in a few 
stunted, blasted, discolored specimens. I sowed various grains: 
but an overplus of rain, blight, rust, or the ravages of insects pre- 
vented my realizing a crop. I mowed, but my.grass got the ben- 


efit of all the long storms, and sudden showers; therefore my hay 
was black and spoiled. My vines were never fruitful, my fine 
peach trees were all killed one cold winter, and my apple orchard 
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was regularly robbed every year. Then I was unlucky with my 
cattle ; three of my cows died from some unknown disease, and 
one broke her neck in an unheard-of way; my best horse lamed 


| himself incurably, and a second grew unaccountably wild and 


vicious, thereby placing my life in jeopardy everytime I drove 
him. In the poultry line, also, it was all outgo and no income ; 
my fowls ate greedily enough, but I rarely received in return a 
deposit of eggs ; the ungrateful birds declined laying for an un- 
lucky man. Farming was not profitable ; I gave it up. 

I next tricd mechanical pursuits, hoping to escape the baleful 
influence of unlucky stars. Alack! alas! edged tools are awk- 
ward things to handle. I planed myself with the planes, pounded 
my fingers with the hammers, hacked myself with axes, lacera- 
ted myself with chisels, twisted myself into detestable temper with 
the augers, and bored my employers more than the timbers, which 
were the legitimate objects of my operations. 

I tried country store-keeping, trusting that I should do well; 
but it was trusting that ruined me, and fitted me for chancery. 

Soon after my experience in store-keeping, I was entrusted by 
the cashier of a bank with a large amount of gold to be delivered 
to a mutual acquaintance. The reader will be prepared to hear 
that I lost it by some perverse chance ; such was the case. I was 
dreadfully alarmed, and hunted for it like one distracted ; but that 
did not prevent me from being arrested upon suspicion of having 
secreted it for my own private use. A rich relation kindly con- 
sented to be my bondsman, so I was permitted to go at large. 
The money was eventually found, which relieved me of that 
odium and distrust. 

I concluded I would marry, and so put myself out of my misery. 
About that juncture in my unlucky life, I happened to see the fas- 
cinating Augusta Angeline Jones. She was as pretty as flesh and 
blood could contemplate with calmness. I fell in love with the 
delectable A. A. Jones. Her eyes were like needles, her hands 
wondrously delicate, her feet of Cinderilla proportions. I knew 
I never could exist without Augusta Angeline! With her I 


| Should be happy—with her my stars would pass into a new and 


happy conjunction. I résolved to go “a courting” this glorious 
tit-bit of mortality, this delicious morceau of female humanity. 
To go “courting” requires nerve—especially for an unlucky man 
—and it took me some days to screw my courage up to concert 
pitch. I effected it at last, though. Full of awful agitations and 
perturbations, and various other things of that kind, I'set off for 
the dwelling of my idol. I was awkward, certainly—that was to 
be expected—and guilty of numberless blunders, but lived to get 
home safe. 

One beautiful afternoon I invited my Augusta to sail with me 
on the lake ; she was pleased to assent. I took with me several 
romantic books and considerable confectionery. Angeline ate 
candy, and I read Byron’s “ Corsair” in my most effective man- 
ner. I became interested, and various little exclamations assured 
me that my beloved also had a soul to feel the sublime. I looked 
up to smile upon her, and perceived that she was pre-occupied in 
watching the sub-marine operations of a mammoth turtle, which 
would appear on the surface and thrust out his black head, after a 
long dive. She had not heard a word of the “Corsair!” That 
was in consequence of the delightful buoyancy of her guilcless 
spirit, and the natural thoughtlessness of youth! Her simplicity 
was so charming! I went down on my knees to relieve myself of 
a tithe of my pent-up devotion. I had proceeded no farther than 
the seventh adjective, when the boat by some means upset, spilling 
both me and my Augusta. 

That was not in the bill of my afternoon’s bliss, but came of my 
malevolent planets. Deeply I stirred the waters of the hitherto 
tranquil lake, in frantic efforts to save dear Angeline. I landed 
her on the shore, insensible, after a desperate combat with the vile 
element. She lost one slipper, broke the crystal of her gold 
watch, and spoiled a watered silk! She cried the moment she re- 
covered, because of those terrible losses, and because the confec- 
tionery had melted in the lake! I took her directly home to her 
mother; but instead of being embraced and kissed as her “ pre- 
server,” was called a “careless man ”’—TI had “ trifled” with An- 
geline’s precious life ! 

Two days after this event a strong party of men and boys . 
turned out to exterminate a voracious bear which was eating num 
bers of the farmers’ sheep. I joined the posse and was lucky 
enough to find the “critter” in a small growth of birches, adjoin- 
ing a sheep-pasture. I was excited, I’ll confess, but let fly as 
quick as I could get aim. My friend, I was wretchedly duped ; 
I had wounded, though not mortally, my neighbor’s black cow! I 
hurried from the spot and kept the affair to myself, notwithstand- 
ing which, suspicion fell upon me when the animal was found to 
be injured. If I had been innocent, the affair would have attached 
to me just as strongly, no doubt. 

That did not end my misfortunes for that day. We found the 
bear and drove him into a clearing. Determined to give the crea- 
ture his quietus and acquire immortal renown, I blazed away 
without loss of time, with both barrels of my double gun. I shot 
the village schoolmaster in his legs, and the town clerk in his right 
arm, but did not touch a heir of Bruin; he availed himself of the 
consternation that ensued, to run off and make his escape. The 
schoolmasier and town clerk feed the doctor for three months, 
and cursed me quite liberally. 

In despair at my perverse fortune, I galloped to Angeline and 
proposed. She said “Yes,” and then I was indeed an uNLUCKY 
MAN. 

Alas, what have I written! if the last linc should reach her 
eyes! But language is powerless to express the tribulations of an 
unlucky man, and—and I forbear. Hark! I hear the steps of Au- 
gusta Angeline, and I hasteniito place these tell-tale pages under 
lock and key. 
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BY SUE M. SCOTT. 


I must not love him—’tis in vain— 
I'll strive, when next we meet, 
To wear a look of proud disdain, 
And hush my heart's quick beat: 
T'll look with cold indifference 
Upon his love-lit eye, 
Unknown to him, will banish hence 
Each quickly rising sigh. 


T’'ll hear unmoved the burning words 
Of love's true eloquence ; 

They shall not stir my spirit-chords, 
Or wake new confidence ; 

He shall not know, that for his love 
My heart so sadly yearns, 

Or, that as magnet to the pole, 
To him my spirit turns. 


He'll think my heart is lightly won, 
And thus will lightly prize, 

What should be deemed a priceless boon, 
In lover's partial eyes. 

But hark! he's coming—yes, I feel 
His presence in my soul, 

Warm feelings quickly o'er me steal, 
They will not brook control. 


My wilful, throbbing heart, be still; 
I bid thee calm thy fears : 

Why do thy chords co wildly thrill? 
Back, back, ye tell-tale tears— 
Tis vain—my firm resolves depart, 

Mine eyes with tears are wet— 
His love revives my fainting heart— 
I love, I love him yet! 


[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.] 


THE VIGIL AND THE VISION. 


A NEW YEAR’S STORY. 


BY FRANCIS A. DURIVAGE. 


“So, you’re not afraid of being left alone in the church,” said 
Deacon Bradstock. 

“ Afraid! no!” answered Luke Bridgely, boldly ; “ what should 
I be afraid of ?” 

“Many a man is afraid of his own evil conscience,” said the 
Deacon. Luke Bridgely made no answer. 

This conversation passed in the vestry of one of our old city 
churches. The room had been lately plastered, and as it was cold 
winter weather, the 3lst December, 18**, a large fire had been 
kindled in the stove to dry the walls against the coming Sunday. 
Luke Bridgely had been once a thriving mechanic, but was now 
reduced by evil courses to subsisting on such small jobs as chance 
threw in his way. Like many a man whose conviviality has been 
his ruin, there were many good traits in his character; he was 
kind-hearted, generous, charitable—but, guided by impulse, rather 
than principle, he was fatally liable to err. The deacon had known 
him in better days, and when that afternoon, Luke, haggard, wea- 
ry and wan, had asked him for a job, he had ventured, on his own 
responsibility, and as much for the sake of the applicant’s wife 
and children, as on his own account, to engage him to watch the 
fires till near midnight, when the deacon himself was to relieve 
him and enable him to return home. Luke had not entered a 
church for years, and it was with a certain awe, more superstitious 
than religious, perhaps, that he had crossed the threshold. His 
father and two of his children lay buried in the vaults below, and 
a mural tablet, erected when the family were in better circumstan- 
ces, recorded their names and ages. 

“ And you will not take the pledge, Luke?” said the deacon, as 
he lingered near_the low-arched door that opened on the church- 
yard. 

“Not a bit of it,” answered Luke, with an uncasy laugh. 
“Where would be the good of it? I should only break it, as I 
have done so many promises to poor Martha.” 

“Well,” rejoined the deacon, with a sigh, “at least you will 
pledge me your word not to drink a drop to-night ?” 

“ That I will, deacon; my word of honor. 1’m safe to do that, 
for I have no liquor, I assure you ; and I give you full permission 
to turn the key on me.” 

“T am satisfied,” said the deacon; “at half past eleven I will 
be back to liberate you.” 

Luke bade him good night, and having seen the door close on 
his retiring form, amd heard the key withdrawn from the lock, 
threw himself in an armchair before the red hot stove. The light 
glowed ruddily on the walls and on ‘the ceiling, and, projecting 
its rays into the body of the church, lit up the pine trees and fes- 
toons that were bound about the pillars that supported the roof, 
touched the trembling drops of the chandelier, gleamed on the dial 
of the clock in the gallery, and burnished with a ruddier gold the 
pipes of the great organ, Against the windows of the vestry-room 
the wind dashed and the arrow-flights of slect fell harmlessly, 
though with a dreary sound. Now and then the rapid rumbling of 

carriages shook the strect, and the shrill whistle of a homeward 
bound urchin pierced the ear of the listener, At last these sounds 
of human life and activity died away utterly, and nothing was 
heard but the moaning of the winter wind, and the sharp ringing 
ef the sleet against the glass. 

Luke Bridgely was composing himself to sleep, when the sound 
of voices singing without roused him. He recognized as the mu- 


sic drew nearer, the i. the air and the words. 
were as follows: 


“ Here's a health to the poor old year! 

Vere’s a health to his bright young heir! 
Wine for the living! wine for the dead! 
Foaming beakers, and draughts blood-red, 

At the grave, at the cradle, ‘tis ours to share— 

For sorrow and joy alike good cheer. 
Hip, hip, hurrah! 
Hip, hip, hurrah! 
A health to the old and the bran new year!” 


The music ceased directly under the windows of the vestry. 
“ Ah, jolly Jack Finchley !” said Luke to himself ; “ I should know 
that base among a thousand! And Billy Martin, too! no tenor 
voice like his. I’m with you, boys, in heart, if not in body. Con- 
found the deacon for mewing me up here, when my jolly cronies 


The latter | 


and more particularly for this night’s work. Good alah, and a 
happy new year to you, and a thousand to Loot! Good night!” 


With a heart full to bursting, he caught up the basket the dea- 
con had provided for him, and hurried home. His wife was sitting 
up. Her habitual keen, sad glance of anxiety changed into an ex- 


| pression of relief as she beheld his clear and hopeful coun- 


| held it to her heart of hearts. 


are secing the old year out and the new year in. And it’s hot as | 


Tophet here, and not a drop to drink.” 
A sound at the window attracted his attention, and, looking up, 


he saw the lower sash raised, while a rubicund visage which he | 


knew belonged only to Jack Finchley peered in on him, like the 
full moon from the face of an old-fashioned clock. 

“Hullo! old fell,” said the full moon. ‘ You ought to be ham- 
strung for deserting us on a night like this. We want you to sing, 
‘We wont go home till morning.’ Hang Deacon Bradstock ! 
Look here! Just you get up in a chair, give us your hand, 
and wen snake you out of this gospel-shop in the twinkling of 
an eye 

“TI can’t do it. I have given my word to remain here,” 
Luke, firmly, though sorely tempted to abandon his trust. 

“ You wont join us?” 

“No—I tell you I can’t.” 

“Then stay and be hanged to you,’ 
set in an angry cloud, and the window closed. A discordant and 
derisive laugh rang from half a dozen voices without, and then the 
chant was resumed— 


“ Here's a health to the poor old year !” 


Luke listened to it till it died away in the distance. After a 
while the heat of the room again overcame him, and he fell asleep. 
He dreamed that he was in a strange country—strange but beauti- 
ful. The sky was deep blue, uncheckered by a cloud. Soft azure 
hills, from which streams like threads of silver descended to the 
flower-enamelled plain, encompassed him about ; the air was heavy 
with perfume. Birds of brilliant plumage flitted from spray to 
spray, and filled the air with a ravishing melody; everything was 
soft and glowing, and like fairy-land, except a dark funereal cy- 


| Roman Empire. 


— 


said | 


said the full moon, as it | 


press grove, that lay close at his right hand. Yet no sign of hu- | 
temper will allow.—Lueke. 


man habitation, or of human life appeared. All at once, however, 
there came gliding towards the dreamer, emerging from a cluster 
of magnolias, an old man, with two fairy children clinging to his 
hands. As they drew nearer, he recognized with awc—not un- 
mixed, however, with joy—the features of his father and of the 
two young children, his own, whose ashes lay beneath the east 
wall of the old church, in Boston. They saw him—they turned 
their glorious faces towards him with a melancholy smile—but 
they paused and came no nearer. Then in an agony of affection 
the poor man was rushing forward to fall at their feet, to clasp 
them in his arms; but he had no power over his limbs; his feet 
seemed rooted to the earth, and he beheld what he had mot before 
noticed—a yawning furrow in the soil that opened at his feet, 
deeper than plummet line had ever sounded. And at the same 
moment a voice sounded in his ear, saying, ‘“ Luke Bridgely, art 
thou worthy to join those blessed ones ?” 

“Worthy or not, I make the effort,” said the unhappy man, 
with a convulsive struggle. 

“To strive is to succeed !” answered the voice. With this Luke 
Bridgely awoke. 

“You are a sound sleeper, Luke,” 
standing by the armchair. 
to rouse you.’ 

“ Where am I?” asked Luke, gazing wildly round him. “O, 
Iremember. Yes—lI have been sleeping heavily,” he added, with 
a sigh. 

“You can go home now,” said the deacon. “Tl take my 
turn. And look here, Luke, as I prevented you from doing your 
marketing, I thought it to be but fair to be your caterer for to- 
morrow’s dinner. You'll find everything needful for a good set 
down in this basket.” 

“Deacon Bradstock,” said Luke, taking his hand, “you are a 
good and generous friend to me. How shall I ever repay you ?” 

“There is one thing that would repay me amply,” said the 
deacon; “ but that you'll never do, I’m afraid.” 

“ And what is that ?” asked Luke, with downcast eyes. 

“ Sign the pledge,” replied the Deacon. “ You ought to know 
by this time that you’re one of those men who cannot touch liquor 
—and when a man can’t drink in moderation, it’s time for him to 
abstain entirely.” 

“T know it,” answered Bridgely. 
pledge if I thought I could keep it.” 

“ To sTRIVE 18 TO SUCCEED,” answered tho deacon. 

“You have used those words before, to-night!” cried Luke, 
wildly. 

“You are mistaken—they haven’t passed my lips,” answered 
the deacon, smiling. ‘ You are but half awake, yet, Luke.” 

“No—no—wide awake, thank God!” answered Bridgely. 
Give me the pledge—quick! T’ll sign it and I'll keep it; never 
fear me! There, the deed is done, and Iam a happier man al- 
ready. God bless you, deacon, for all you've ever done for me, 


said Deacon Bradstock, 
“T have been trying for five minutes 


“And I would sign the 


tenance, 


“ Dear Martha,” said Luke, “I’m a poor man now, and this is 


| all the new year’s present I can bring you.” 


He handed her the pledge. She pressed it and the hand that 
It was the preface to a life of chas- 
tened happiness. It now hangs, framed in gold and glazed, in the 
elegant drawing-room of a gentleman who is proud to call Luke 
Bridgely, father, and who has often heard from his own lips the 
story of Tue Vicit axp Tue Vision. 


ANCIENT INVENTIONS AND DISCOVERIES. 
European nations are fond of appropriating to themselves all 


the leading and important discoveries and inventions which are at 


once the ornament and defence of civilization. The claim thue 
set up sometimes, and assumed at ail times, is not founded upon 
facts. The truth is, that nearly all the germs of art and science, ag 
well as philosophies and relizion, came from the East. To the 
Moors of Spain, Europe is greatly indebted. They were five hun- 
dred years ahead of the nations which rose on the ruins of the 
Algebra is an Arabic term. Europe must credit 
the Moors for the introduction of decimal quantitie s and numerals. 

“Valuable treatises were written on optics, trigonometry and ge- 
ometry, when Europe was unacquainted with the meaning of the 
terms.” It is certain, too, that chemistry receives some of its no- 
menclature from the Arabs. In medicine they were in advance of 
the world. For Christian monarchs were willing to confide their 
lives into the hands of the infidel doctors. In history alone the 
Moors had thirteen hundred writers. The royal library of Cor- 
dova numbered six hundred thousand volumes. Even in archi- 
tecture they excelled. And it is asserted by a writer in the North 
American Review, to whom we are indebted for facts in the case, 
that the Gothic style grew out of the Moorish idea, and was not, 
as is generally believed, transplanted from the over-arching forest. 
Mr. Hallam thinks the mariner’s compass was given us by the 
Moors. They used powder before it was discovered by Roger Ba- 
con, in the fifteenth century. They manufactured linen paper first. 
And their astronomical calculations are of some service even now. 

These facts show us that European genius has less reason to vaunt 
itself than is supposed.— New Sark k& Tribune. 


-- >- 


TREATMENT OF CuoILDreN.—That which I have often blamed 
as an indiscreet and dangerous practice in many fathers is, to be 
very indulgent to their children whilst they are little, and as 
they come to ripe years to lay great restraint upon them, and 
live with greater reserve towards them ; which usually produces an 
ill-understanding between father and son, which cannot but be of 
bad consequence. And I think fathers would generally do better, 
as the sons grow up, to take them into a nearer familiarity, and 
live with them with as much freedom of friendship as their age and 


NOTICES OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


CrcLopepra oF AMERicAN By Evert H. & Georez L. Drrcerycer. 

2 volumes 8vo. New York: Charles Scribner. 1855. vol.1. pp. 676. 

The work before us is somewhat on the plan of Chambers’ Cyclopedia of 
English Literature—its design being to bring together. as fur as possible. in one 
book convenient for perusal and reference. memorials and records of the writers 
of the country and their works from the earliest period to the present day 
The indefatigable authors of this literary monument, the Messrs. Duye! *k, 
have emulated the patient labor of the Benedictines in collec ting and digesting 
their materials. Tree usures undreamed of—authors unknown in our da: hoe 
been brought to light by their research. The literature and the writers of re- 
mote colouial times are fully considered. as wel! as those of the present day. 
The work is beautifully printed in double columns, with numerous ercraved 
heads, and sketches of author's residences. Fronting the title-page is a splen- 
did steel portrait of Benjamin Franklin. The work is in every way worthy of 
most liberal patronage. and reflects the highest credit on the publishers and 


authors. Frederick Parker, 50 and 52 Cornhill, is the agent for New England 
Napotzon at St. Hetexa. By Joan S.C. Ansorr. Llustrated. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. 1855. S8vo. pp. 


The author of this volume is an idolater of Napoleon; but he has here col- 
lected a mass of facts from which readers may draw their own conclusions with 
regard to the character of the most extraordizary man who ever lived. In 
exile, more thau in any other phase of his career, Napoleon exhibited his true 
greatness of soul; while at the same time his great pational adversary. England 
—or, rather her prince and rulers—displayed their infinite littieness in their 
treatment of the vanquished hero. It must be confessed that this book is in- 
teusely interestirg. while its splendid illustrations make it an acceptable holi- 
day gift. For sale by Kedding & Co. 


AN OUTLINE OF THE PRINCIPLES OF ENGLISH GRAMMAR, WItd QUESTIONS, BTC. 
Rev. J. Gaasrr Burroy. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1Smo. 55 
A very clear and intelligible elementary treatise. admirably adapted for be- 

ginners, by a geutlemaa of large experience in teaching, as well as a sound phi- 

lologist. For sale by Redding & Co. 


Tus Kanzis Recion. By Mix Greens. New York: Fowler & Wells. 

A very interesting and minute account of the Kanzas region, describing its 
scenery, climate, productions and.capabilities, with a good map and directions 
to travellers going thither. and settlers purchasing land. It is well written aud 
well arranged. For sale at 142 Washington Street. 


Grorragy Moncron: or, The Faithless Guardian. By Svusanxan Moopie, 
author of ** mangning g h in the Bush,” ete. New York: De Witt, Davenport 
& Co. 12mo. pp. 

Anything from en pen of Mrs Moodie is always sure of a warm welcome 
the reading world. Her present work is, as might be expected, written 

with great vigor, full of vivid description, and pointing to a good moral. It is 
by all odds the best of her excellent stories. For sale by Putnam & Brothers, 

Liberty Tree Block. 

Tae Norragren Reeions. 

pp- 302 
“ Uncle Richard © has made, out of the narratives of Captain Parry, of Frank- 
lin and Cochrane's Arctic adventures. a most readable and valuable book, 
which, though written fOr the young, may be perused profitably by readers of 


New York and Boston: C. S. Francis & Co. 1855. 


allages. It is illustrated by twenty-four engravings, and is a very readabie 

and attractive book. 

Hetsn Lesson. A Peep into New York Society. Philadelphia: Parry & Me- 
Millan. 1355. I2meo. pp. 307. 


A very promising book for a debutante. The story embraces a variety of 
characters, and a variety of adventures im this country and iu Europe, and 
many of the scenes are sketched with great spirit. For sale by Fetridge & Co. 


New Music.—Otiver Derson has just published The Merry Sleigh,” 
the “ Batry of the Allies into Sebastopol,” a grand warch, and * 
Sounds,” a walts for the piano. 


Lecrurnss on EnGiisa Hisrory anp Tragic Postry. By Henry as illus- 
trated by Shakspeare. Philadelphia: Parry & McMillan 1855. ISmo. pp. 406. 
With a deep reverence for Shakspeare’s cenius, and a thorough conviction of 

the utility of his historical dramas, as shedding a light upon the past and 

making it to live again, the late Professor Reed en tered upon the task of pre- 
paring these lectures. He brietly sketches the historical foundation of the play, 


& song, 
Autumn 


and then comments upon the drama in beautiful lan guage, with copious illus- 
trations derived from imagination and extensive reading, showing the philoso- 
phy of tistory and the drama in their association. 
and attractive. For sale by Futridge & Co. 


The werk is both valuable 
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BALLOU’S 


PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


NATHANIEL B. SHURTLEFF, M. D. 

The accompanying portrait was drawn for us by Mr. 
Barry, and we have no hesitation in affirming it to be 
an excellent likeness of one of our most talented, indus- 
trious and useful fellow-citizens, who, though still & 
young men, has achieved a high and by no means local 
reputation: Our portrait gallery would be incomplete 
without him. Nathaniel Bradstreet Shurtleff was born 
in Boston, June 29,1810. His father, Nathaniel Shurt- 
leff, an*eminent physician, was a native of the town of 
Carver in this State, and a descendant of the good old 
Puritan stock. The subject of our sketch received his 
preliminary education in the public schools of our city, 
than which there are none better in the world, and was 
also for two years under the care of Bancroft, the 
historian, and Coggswell, now librarian of the Astor 
Library, New York, when those gentlemen were con- 
ducting the Round Hill School at Northampton, Mass., 
on the plan of the celebrated gymnasia of Germany. 
Entering Harvard College at the age of seventeen, he 
graduated in 1831, and in 1834, received, in the usu- 
al course, his degrees of Master of Arts and Doctor ot 
Medicine. He has ever since been in professional prac- 
tice in this city. The duties of a city physician enjoy- . 
ing a large practice, afford ample occupation to any 
man, and to those who are not aware of what system, 
industry and perseverance can accomplish, it will ap 
little less than marvellous that Dr. Shurtleff has been 
able to add to them the successful pursuit of science 
and literature in some of their most difficult branches, 
that he has been able to fill many important offices of 
trust, and to write and edit works requiring care, time 
and exactness. But Dr. Shurtleff is an indefatigable 
man, and, like Cesar, as Edward Everett remarked of 
him at a public dinner, possesses the “faculty of doing 
three or fer things at the same time.” And whatever 
he undertakes he does well. He has devoted much time 
to the study of natural history, especially to the branch 
of comparative anatomy, and many of his illustrative 
pre ions, preserved in various cabinets, are evidence 
of his manual dexterity and neatness. He has been 
treasurer and curator of the Boston Society of Natural 
History, offices which he filled with complete accept- 
ance. His services in the cause of education in this 
city have amply repaid his indebtedness to our institu- 
tions for his early training. As a trustee of the public 
library he has labored from its inception in promoting 
the interests of that admirable institution with the most 
commendable zeal. Many of the practical details of its 
organization, such as the classification and catalogueing of its 
books, originated with Dr. Shurtleff. But while honored and re- 
spected here as a physician, as an active member of the school 
committee, as secretary of the board of overseers of Harvard 
University, as member of various learned socicties—no empty 
honors, and all worthily earned, his general reputation in this 
eountry and in Europe rests principally on the result of his his- 
torical, genealogical and antiquarian researches, which he has pur- 
sued with hereditary zeal—for his father also was distinguished for 
his love of those branches of study. Dr. Shurtlieff’s eminent fit- 
ness for the position, procured his appointment by Gov. Clifford, 
as editor of the Records of the General Court from 1628 to 1649, 
to be comprised in five large volumes. The first two volumes al- 
ready issued are monuments of his patience, accuracy and antiqua- 
rian knowledge. They are letter-perfect. Hon. Richard Froth- 
ingham justly remarks that “those who have had occasion to de- 
cipher ancient chirography, with its contractions and signs, will 

preciate the labor of deciphering these old volumes. But Dr. 
Shurtleff did not stop here. As the copy has been put into type, 


DR. NATHANIEL B. SHURTLEFF. 


he has carefully compared every word ot the proof sheets with the 
original manuscript, and patiently revised all doubtful words and 
passages.” Dr. hurtlef h has also published several original anti- 
quarian works, which space will not permit us to enumerate, but 
which have given him an enduring reputation. His merit as 
an antiquarian has procured him distinguished honor from vari- 
ous American and European societies, and, among others, an hon- 
orary membership of the Royal Society of Antiquaries at London, 
on the nomination of its president, Earl Stanhope (late Lord 
Mahon). The only other Americans on whom this honor has 
been conferred, are Edward Everett, Bancroft, Prescott, Sparks and 
Squicr. The mere enunciation of Dr. Shurtleff’s literary and 
scientific honors would occupy a large space, and most of them 
are not merely flattering testimonials, but involve permanent 
labor and exertion. In speaking of his labors as an historical stu- 
dent, the Hon. James Savage remarks : “‘ Research on everypoint 
he touches is so nearly exhausted, that a minute error will 
very rarely be detected.” This vigilance and accuracy Dr. Shurt- 
leff applies to everyth’ng he undertakes. It is the secrct of his 


success in all his its, and renders him, in every 
walk in life, a reliable man. We have spoken thus far 
of Dr. Shurtleff as he appears to us intellectnally con- 
sidered, a talented, learned and energetic man. It is 
t to know that his disposition and manners are 
as amiable as his ability is eminent. We know of no 
more unaffected or unassuming man in the whole circle 
of our acquaintance, and certainly none who has a 
warmer sympathy with his fellows. This sympathy, 
too, bounded by no narrow limits, is not a mere senti- 
ment, but translates itself readily into effective action 
whenever the opportunity presents itself; and certainly 
no life affords wider scope for the exercise of beneve- 
lence than that of a physician. Every project which 
has for its aim the culture,.the improvement, mental or 
hysical, of the masses, finds in him a liberal friend—a 
riend ready, not only to sympathize, but to work. 
Though no man has more numerous engagements, we 
have never known him to plead want of time as an ex- 
cuse for withholding his services in any way. He seems, 
indeed, to have the same faculty for “ making time” 
that some ees have for making money. Dr. Shurt- 
leff, though receiving a large vote at the late municipal 
election, yet failed of being chosen to the highly respon- 
sible office of mayor of the city, for which he n 
nominated by a portion of our fellow-citizens. We are 
very sure that no one will acquiesce more cheerfully in 
the result than himself, for he is no office-seeker, and 
has honor enough already to satisfy even an ambitious 
man. 


FORAGING IN THE CRIMEA. 

The accompanying sketch, vivid, spirited and lifelike, 
tells its own story. A foraging party of the allies have 
fallen into a region of rare promise, abounding with 
game—according to the articles, and are making a furi- 
ous onslaught upon bipeds and quadrupeds. The geese 
are running for their lives—even their historical reputa- 
tion will not save them—for in these affairs no quarter 
is given. One unhappy gander is the especial object of 
allied ferocity. One hero is preparing to transfix him 
with a scientific thrust in “tierce,” preparatory to his 
being thrust into a bag. If he escapes that Scylla, 
Charybdis awaits him in the shape of a brace of bullets 
from a revolver. He is evidently a gone goose. “‘ May 
he disagree with the gentleman who eats him !”’ the pious 
wish of Sydney Smith on behalf of a missionary bish- 
op, in view of his probable consumption by the canni- 
bals. Other animals and fowls are faring little better at 
the hands of chasseurs and zouaves—Christians and infidels. We 
can conceive of the animation of a chase like this, when we reflect 
on the hard fare of the soldiers in the Crimea. At a dinner party 
given a few weeks since by a British officer of rank, the 
cheer consisted of mouldy biscuits and indifferent Bo sausa- 
ges. Many of those present must have sighed for the “ roast beef 
of old England.” The brave beef-eaters and beer-drinkers of Al- 
bion stand their short commons very poorly, while the French, 
who are habitualy more abstemious, keep w ir — 
and spirits wonderfully on their meagre fare. The Russians, w 
subsist on black bread and grease, bear the campaign best of all. 
The highest incentive that their officers could hold out to them, 
would be the plunder of a tallow chandlery. When the Cossacks 
entered Paris in 1815, their first push was for the street-lamps, in 
which oil was then burned—train oil being the especial w 
of the cavaliers of the Don and the Borysthenes. Really, there is 
no accounting for tastes. The Tartar troops, many of whom are 
enrolled in the Russian service, think a horse-steak warmed, not 
cooked, by he'ng placed under their saddles, a luxury. 


FORA‘ING PARTY IN THE CRIMEA. 
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BALLOU’S PICTORIAL. 
THE CHEAPEST WEEKLY PAPER IN THE WORLD. 


MATURIN M. BALLOU, EpiTor axp Proprietor. 
FRANCIS A. DURIVAGE, Assistant Eprron. 


THE NEW YEAR. 

We cannot refrain from indulging in a few words with the hun- 
dred thousand readers of BaLLovu’s Picroriat, at this appropriate 
season of the year, touching the business matters of our illustrated 
paper. While we send forth the present number with our hearty 
and earnest wishes: for a happy new year to each and all, we cheer- 

ully acknowledge a lively sense of gratitude for the extraordinary 

success which has crowned our efforts in the publication of an 
American illustrated weekly journal. The name of our friends 
and readers is legion, and each consecutive year has seen their 
ranks augmented by a goodly array of recruits, until they consti- 
tute indeed an army in numbers. 

The expense of publishing such a work as we send weekly to 
our readers, were it put down in figures, would appear fabulous 
to those uninitiated in such matters, and the capital necessarily in- 
vested in the business is very heavy. It is not strange, therefore, 
that since this journal was commenced, some five years since, half 
a dozen imitations have, after struggling with the extraordinary 
outlays and difficulties which necessarily attach to such an enter- 
prise, signally failed. The progress of the Pictorial was at first 
slow but sure, until liberal and large expenditures of money, pa- 
‘tient assiduity and unremitting labor have placed it in its present 
firm and profitable position. ; 

It will be observed that we appear in a complete new dress in 
the number now in the reader’s hands. This journal has from the 
first owed much of its popularity to the remarkable perfection of 
its mechanical appearance. To deserve the liberal praise bestow- 
ed upon it in this respect, the utmost care is exercised, and neither 
time nor labor is spared in the weekly issues. The reading mat- 
ter is of that chaste, unexceptionable and pleasing character that 
challenges criticism, while our corps of artists was never so large, 
or embraced so much first class talent as at the present. The illus- 

trations of the coming volume cannot fail to excel all former 
efforts we have made in this line, since we bring not only greater 
experience to our aid, but also the pencils of older and better 
artists than heretofore. 

We shall be constantly on the lookout for fresh novelties, and 
shall strive to render BaLiovu’s Picroriat entirely worthy of the 
immense circulation it enjoys, and of-the vast confidence which 
is bestowed upon it from one extreme of the country to the other. 
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Senp x EARLY.—Persons engaged in getting up clubs for our 
paper, and striving for the prizes, should send in at once as many 
names with the money as they have already secured, that we may 
know how to guage our edition of the paper. As many names as 
is desired can be added up to the first of February. 


Caroric.—Ericsson is still busily at work with his caloric enter- 
prise. We admire his faith and perseverance, and hope he will 
succeed. 


SPLINTERS. 

+++» Miss Adelaide Phillips was most successful during her 
opera engagement in this city. She is a fine singer and actress. 

-+.. The new Park Bank, N. Y., with a capital of $2,000,000, 
will probably go into operation in February or March. 

+++» The recent fire at Sing Sing prison, N. Y., destroyed pro- 
perty to the amount of nearly $100,000. 

-++. Capt. Harrison, the popular commander of the Cunard 
steamer America, is to command Scott Russell’s great iron ship. 

.+++ The steamer St. Louis, of the Hayre line, has been char- 
tered by our government to carry troops to Oregon. 

+++. “ Voyageur,” the Paris correspondent of the Boston Daily 
Chronicle, is an admirable letter-writer. 

+++. The prospects of the Printer’s Literary Association, of this 
eity, are, we are happy to learn, very encouraging. 

+++. The death of the accomplished Samuel Kettell, editor of 
the Boston Courier, has thrown a gloom over the fraternity. 

-++. The citizens of Nantucket were destitute of turkeys on 
Thanksgiving Day,—none of those birds being on tho island. 

+++» The number of medical students in New York is 435. 
The supply of M. D.’s will be ample. 

-++. A convict was shot dead at Sing Sing prison, lately, dur- 
ing a rebellion of the prisoners in that institution. 

+++» When they can raise turnips weighing twenty-two pounds 
in New Hampshire, as they do, the cattle wont starve there. 

+++. The vultures in the Crimea hover over the troops, pounce 
down on those who fall and eat them. 

+++» Last year, 25,000,000 sponges went to Néew York from 
Florida. Ablutions must be frequent in Gotham. 

---. A man named Salley was shot in Providence by the watch- 
men during an attempt to rescue him. ‘ 

+++» There have been added 3700 miles of road service to the 
U. 8. post-office department the past year. 

+++ Since Mr. Meagher has been married to a lovely daughter 
of New York, he is called the United Irishman! 

+++» The first book the Harpers ever published was one of 
Scott’s novels. They publish a few volumes annually. 

+++» The Dusseldorf Gallery, New York, has some fine pic- 
tures. The “Favorites of the Sultan” are universal favorites. 

+++» A friend of Tom Hood says he died to please an ander- 
taker whe wished to urn a lively-Hood. 


A WORK-DAY WORLD. 

Work is the condition of humanity. There is no getting away 
from it. From the time when “ Adam delved and Eve span,” to 
labor in some way or other, with brains or hands, has been the lot 
of us poor mortals. It is true that some of us are constantly 
kicking over the traces, sighing for hours of idleness and days 
without employment; but what are the coveted periods of leisure 
when attained ? more wearisome than the laborious days that have 
preceded them. Ewnnut, that fell fiend that thrives on broad 


spaces of unappropriated time, marks the man of leisure for his 
victim, if, indeed, vice, that rank weed of no culture, does not | 
Children, whose ideas of life are derived | 
from nursery and fairy tales, usually consider a king the personifi- 


usurp its prerogative. 


cation of happiness. In after years they learn that the poet was 
right when he said— 
* Uneasy sleeps the head beneath the crown.” 

“To work hard and to be well paid for it,” remarked one of the 
most eminent men of this century, when we were discussing the 
question, “is about the happiest lot a man can wish for.” 

We take it that a retired West India grocer is about the unhap- 
piest mortal in existence. We remember one of these unfortunate 
beings, who had sold out just after he had commenced the down- 
ward descent from middle age—how he hung about the dear old 
shop, because “the scent of the sugar would linger there still ”— 
how he sat about upon the heads of barrels, and occasionally drew 
a quart of molasses, or dispensed candy to very small customers, 
“just for the fun of it.” These were the only golden moments of 
his otherwise blank existence. He died of no particular disease, 
at last—only because he had too much time on his hands. In 
fact, he had ceased to exist from the moment he abandoned the 
shop. 

That many rich retired trades-people are not unhappy, does not 
militate against our argument. The care of a fortune, invested 
in different ways, affords ample labor for any man’s mind and 
time. But we speak of men of leisure, whose investments are of 
a character to give them little or no occupation—not enough to 
keep them from “ rusting out,” as the saying runs. 

Time is money, and most persons who come unexpectedly into 
possession of it, use it as the majority of people use money, when 
they come into possession of a fortune. Who knows not how, for 
nearly forty years, dear Charles Lamb was complaining of the 
daily drudgery of his clerical duties? How he asserted that the 
“wood of his desk had entered his soul.”” Behold him at his place 
on the clerks’ retired list, with an annual allowance of £441— 
more than $2000—a fortune to a man of his frugal habits. Is he 
happy in his emancipation? does he enjoy that golden leisure to 
which he has looked forward so long? Let his familiar letters to 
his friends—let that vivid essay, the ‘“‘Superannuated Man,” an- 
swer. He was far happier as a clerk than as a man of leisure; 
though one would think no man could have employed time better. 
We are aware that failing health and the loss of friends must be 
taken into account ; but/}his greatest trouble, after all, was a pletho- 
ra of time. 

What shall I do to kill time ?” is the most familiar thought of 
the man of leisure and means. To this end are fast horses insti- 
tuted—to this end are yachts built and rigged and manned. Trot- 
ting and sailing matches are not made for purses and gilt cups, 
but to kill time. The retired officer, who made his servant wake 
him up every morning, for the luxury of saying, “you rascal, I’m 
on half pay, and haven’t got to attend parade,” might have given a 
momentary impulse to the movement of time, by the incident, but 
the remainder of the day must have dragged heavily with him. 
We cannot learn too early to love work for the sake of work, to 
recognize remunerated labor as a blessing, and to pity those only 
who are overworked and underpaid. 


> 
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Practicat Economy.—A lady of New York who expends 
very large sums annually, for hack hire, was lately taken to task 
by her husband for her extravagance. ‘ Why, my dear,” said he, 
blandly, “don’t you take the omnibus or the railroad cars? It 
would be an immense saving.” The lady thanked him for his 
suggestion, and declared her intention of profiting by it. As a 
proof ot her sincerity, she rang the bell for her page, and said, 
“go and get me a carriage, so that I can go and take the Bowery 
cars—I’m going up town.” 
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ImporTaNT FoR THE Lonpox T1mes.—General Shields has 
not the least intention of invading and annexing Ireland—and the 
Emerald Islander seen with a gun at Point Shirley, lately, was 
only going a ducking. The Court of St. James will breathe 
freer now. 
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Forruns-Te.iers.—These impostors abound in New York, 
thriving on the credulity of the illiterate and superstitious. They 
are said to be coining money. They know everything past, pres- 
ent and future. 
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Tux Graves or Mapison.—The remains of Ex-President Mad- 
ison, with those of his family, lie in a graveyard on his estate, at 
Montpelier, without a stone to mark the precise spot. An old 
leafless chestnut tree is his only monument. 


Grassnorrers.—Some of the grasshoppers at Utah are half 


a foot long—big enough to account for short crops among the 
Mormons. 


Axcuors.—The anchors to supply the vessels built in Maine in 
1854, cost $1,500,000. 


THE BATTLE OF NEW ORLEANS. 

The magnificent picture which occupies the whole of pages 8 
and 9, ot our present number, was drawn expressly for us by 
Billings and engraved by Andrew, and is a fine specimen of 
American art illustrating American achievements. The approach 
of the anniversary of the battle of New Orleans, fought on the 
8th of January, 1815, revives all the proud associations linked 
with our past military glory—a glory untarnished by a single 
stain of dishonor or injustice. Our artist has taken his point of 
sight within the American lines. We seem to be standing among 
those gallant riflemen of the West and Southwest who rallied 
reund Old Hickory—then Young Hickory—when he called for 
stout hearts and hands to repel the invaders of his country. We 
behold their calm and gallant bearing—we can almost hear the 
crack of the rifles. On the right we see General Jackson, Major 


| Davezac and the other members of his staff. In front of the long 


line are the assaulting columns—15,000 veteran British troops, 
vainly dashing against a position defended by a comparatively 
handful of raw militia. 


“There stood John Bull in martial pomp, 
And here stood old Kentucky.” 


The defence of New Orleans by General Andrew Jackson is, 
in a military point of view, one of the most honorable achieve- 
ments of our annals. With a courage as fiery as that of the pala- 
dins of old, Jackson, on this occasion, displayed the prudence ot 
Washington. We believe no other man could have done what he 
did with the same material. The admirable adaptation of the 
nature of his ground—the impregnability of his breastwork—the 
mental power he displayed in controlling the rash and inspiring 
the backward, in directing his deadly fire and in checking the im- 
petuosity of his troops after his victory, are beyond all praise. 
Every one knows the details of the great day of New Orleans. 

The British attacked in two columns, advancing with their usu- 
al undeniable gallantry. Not a gun was fired from the line of de- 
fence till the enemy were within three hundred yards. Then our 
artillery, admirably served, vomited death and fire. Shattered, 
but undismayed, the enemy continued to rush forward. Within a 
hundred yards the American rifle began its work. A deadlier fire 
never withered an advancing foe. Every bullet had its billet. 
The left wing of the British stormed and scaled the advanced bas- 
tion on the American right, but cold steel and lead soon drove 
them from their lodgment. Packenham, the British leader, was 
killed ; General Gibbs mortally hurt; Major-General Keene se- 
verely wounded. The British total loss was 2600—that of the 
Americans six killed and seven wounded. Such a result was never 
known in the annals of war. It was a splendid victory won by 
pradence, skill and valor against overwhelming odds. It was a 
lesson to a haughty nation that will never be forgotten. 


> 
> 


Wixter’s Wear.—Laces, furs and diamonds are very fash- 
ionable this winter. As these articles are “so cheap,” and can be 
had at “such bargains,” of course husbands and fathers do not 
grumble in the least at launching out liberally for their purchase. 


MARRIAGES. 


In this city, by Rev. Mr. Porter, Mr. John Horr, ef Medway, to Miss Jane E. 
Tompkins; by Kev. Mr. Taylor, Mr. Thomas E. Bell to Miss Rebecca Purcell, 
of Chelsea; by Rev. Mr. Skinner, Mr. Joseph N. Wheeler to Miss Helen A. W. 
Peck; by Rev. Mr. Twombly, Mr. Ira Scholfield, to Miss Catherine Ormsbee, of 
Providence, R. I.; by Rev. Dr. Adams, Mr. George F. Allin to Miss Susan M. 
Bilis; by Rev. Mr. Cilley, Mr. James C. Danforth to Miss Sarah A. Noyes.—At 
Charlestown, by Rev. Mr. Laurie, Mr. Edward F. Barstow to Miss Delia A. Cil- 
ley.—At Dorchester, by Rev. Mr. Means, Mr. 8. N. Ufford, of Boston, to Miss 
Mary Eliza Robinson; Mr. H. G. Ufford, of Boston, to Miss M. Caroline Shep- 
ard.—At Malden, by Rev. Mr. Stubbert, Mr. Henry Ramsdell to Miss Hannah 
Hayward.—At Melrose, by Rev. Mr. Perkins, Mr. George W. Farnsworth te 
Miss Eliza A. Stewart.—At Bedford, by Rev. Mr. Patrick, Mr. Samuel 8. Wil- 
son, of Charlestown, to Miss Laura A. Laus.—At Taunton, by Rev. Mr. Brig- 
ham, Mr. Henry H. Kinsell, of Boston, to Mrs. Mary B. Saywood.—At Ware, 
by Rev. Mr. Channing, Mr. Lewis W. Holt to Miss Susan C. Ress.—At New 
York, by Rev. Mr. Carter, Mr. Edward R. Andrews, of Boston, to Miss Sarah 
R. Addoms.—At Paris, Mr. Jules Souchard, French Consul at Boston, to Miss 
Charlotte Smith, of Boston. 


DEATHS. 


In this ~ Mr. Isaac C. Hatch, 47; Mr. William Cleverly, Jr.. 28; Mrs. 
Cordelia A. Cutler, 24; Mrs. Adeline Smith, 44: Mr. Samuel Elder (printer), 
89; Mr. William Devine, 19; Mr. Alexander Edwards, 56; Mr. Royal Oliver, 
72.—At Charlestown, Mrs. Sally Hamblen, 44; Mr. George M. Knapp, 53.—At 
Roxbury, Mrs. Elizabeth Hayford, 48.—At Dorchester, Miss Mary Gardner, 96; 
Mr. William Trask, 75.—At Medford, Miss Sarah E. Colcord, 16.—At Melrose, 
Mrs. Mary 0. Adams, 40; Mrs. Lydia A. Peabody, 25.—At Swampscot, Mr. 
Daniel Fuller, 82.—At Salem, Mrs. Georgiana E. Newcomb, 24; Mrs. Sareh J. 
Foss, of Saco, Me., 24.—At South Danvers, Mrs. Sally Maria, wife of Mr. Wil- 
liam Cutler, $8.—At Gloucester, Widow Lucy Beach, 67.—At Newbury 
Mr. Isaac Bradley; Miss Alice Tuson, 23; Mrs. Eleanor S. Davis, 389.—At W. 
Newbury, Mr. William Burrill, 98.— At South Scituate, Widow Mary Cudworth 
54.—At Pittsfield, Mrs. Ann’ Manning, 27.—At Richmond, Mr. Benjamin 
Loomis, 68.—At Great Barrington, Mr. James Corn, 51.—At Chilmark, Rev 
John Tasker, 37.—At Amherst, Mrs. Elizabeth, widow of the late Rev. Joseph 
Haven, Sen.—At Lisbon, Me., Hon. Moses Tebbets, 79. 


BALLOU’S PICTORIAL 
DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


A Record of the beautiful and useful in Art. 


This paper presents in the most elegant and available form, a weekly literary 
of notable events of the day. Its columns are devoted to 

tales, sxetches and poems, by the BEST AMERICAN AUTHORS, and the cream of 
the domestic and foreign news; the whole well spiced with wit and humor. 
Each paper is beat fudy Wustrated with numerous accurate engravings, by 
eminent artists, of notable objects, current events in all parts of the world, 
and of men and manners, altogether making — + original in this 
country. Its pages contain views of every populous city in the’ known world, 
of all buildings of note in the eastern or western hemisphere, of all the princi- 
pal ships and steamers of the navy and merchant service, with fine and accu- 
rate portraits of every noted character in the world, both male and female. 


TERMS :—INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE. 


subscribers at the last rate, shall receive the 
oF Unton, and of B. Picro- 
4 ouR one ALLOU'S 
RIAL, when together by ene person, ome year, for'@ 
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{Written for Ballou's Pictorial.) 
THE LITTLE LOCK OF HAIR. 


BY GEORGE H. COOMER. 


By hearts that asked no more 
Than such delight and care, 

O how beloved was she that wore 
This tiny lock of hair. 


That head was bright as May, 
Where. lightly as the down, 
This precious silken treasure ley, 

A soft and simple brown. 


How sweetly there it grew, 
Nor was it ever shred, 

Till death had closed the eyes of blue, 
And bowed the golden head. 


I ne'er beheld that brow, 
Those angel lips that smiled ; 

Yet dearly do I love her now, 
The stranger's cherub child: 


And fondly would I greet 
The blessed hand that tied 

With ribbon blue, this token sweet, 
When little Daisy died. 


> 


[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 


LOOK BEFORE YOU LEAP. 


BY M. V. LEON. 

Epwarp Grey was a young man of about twenty-six, with a 
fine property, and a finer mind and person. Although not bred 
to a profession, he had received a collegiate education, and foreign 
travel had given a polish to his naturally refined and intelligent 
spirit. Of a good family, with ample means, possessing youth and 
health, there seemed no reason why he should not enjoy a large 
share of happiness; but there was one trait, which, like a serpent, 
poisoned nearly every scheme that promised pleasure—he was 
suspicious, and the more attached he became to any person, the 
more open was he to distrust. 

On the return of Edward Grey from Europe, he met with a 
young lady by the name of Isabel Landon, who was heiress to a 
large property, but being under age, resided with her guardian. 
At their first meeting, Edward was charmed with her sweet voice 
and manner, joined as they were to a lovezy face and intellectual 
conversation. Unlike many gentlemen, Grey had always resolved 
that if ever he married, his wife should be something more than a 
pretty doll, whose chief end and aim was to deck her person to 
the greatest possible advantage. Not that he desired a “ strong- 


girl of fifteen, Emma’s cou :in, then on 4 visit, and who, notwithstand- 
ing the numerous nods and becks of her aunt, persisted in break- 
ing in upon cosy tete-a-tetes, much to the good lady’s chagrin, and 


| Emma’s secret relief; for the latter was in continual dread of get- 
| ting beyond her depth with Grey, and as he cared little for dancing, 


she was obliged, in accordance with her mother’s commands, to sit 


| quiet, listening to conversation that was Greek and Hebrew to 
| her, while the room was filled with young people, dancing to the 


most inspiriting music, until she began to hate the sound of Edward 
Grey’s voice. 

In spite of Mrs. Pendicton’s method of almost forcing Emma 
upon the young gentleman’s notice, every day deepened his admi- 
ration of Isabel Landon, who was evidently an object of great 
attraction to a certain Russian count, then figuring langely at the 
various entertainments given by the fashionable part of the com- 
munity of Woodlawn, and Grey resolved to secure Isabel at once. 

The next morning after this course was decided upon, Edward 
set out for the young lady’s residence. But before he arrived he 
became nervous, and called at Mrs. Pendleton’s by the way, to 
recover his courage. As usual, he met with a flattering reception, 
and just as he was rising to depart, Mrs. Pendleton took a letter 


| from the table, aud handed it to him, saying : 


| Bartlett, Esq.” 


“O, here is a note that Isabel wrote at our house this morning, 
and I intended to send it to the office before. Would you have 
the kindness to take it ?” 

“Certainly.” And Edward glanced at the address, “Frank 


A very unpleasant sensation came over him; to 


| be sure, the gentleman might be a cousin, or some other equally 


| there is an engagement. 
| Pendleton looked significant. 


harmless individual. But when a man has fallen in love with a 
lady, and resolved to propose, he is very apt to imagine that every 
other person is on the eve of doing the same thing—more espe- 
cially if he is of a suspicious nature. This our hero unfortunately 
was, and it was with considerable trepidation that he asked, in a 
very careless manner : 

“ Rather an elderly person, I believe ?” 

“O, no, you are very much mistaken. He is both young and 
handsome ; they correspond quite regularly, and people do say that 
It certainly looks like it.” And Mrs. 
Grey was in a doubtful state, when 
Emma Jane exclaimed : 

“La,mama! What is the use of affecting ignorance ? 
very letter is an invitation to come to Woodlawn for a visit. 


That 
Isa- 


| bel made no secret of it.” 


| frame of mind. 


minded woman,” or a “blue ”’—far less a slattern ; but a degree of | 


primness, solid education, and rational attention to dress would 
certainly be required, and he fancied he had discovered all these 
qualities in Miss Landon. 

On the same evening of his introduction to Isabel, he had made 
the acquaintance of Miss Emma Jane Pendieton, who resembled 
a wax statue more than a living woman with ideas. Her figure 
was a model, possessing an infantine roundness and delicacy of 
impression and texture. Her pretty dimpled face, and bright blue 
eyes, were shaded by wavy, golden hair, while her graceful little 
hand and form were loaded down with gay colored flowers and 


jewelry. Emma Jane’s mama (a very dressy, fussy body in a 


“ She wishes him to be in season for her party to-morrow night,” 
Mrs. P. remarked. 

Edward now resolved to defer seeing Miss Landon, until he had 
observed her conduct toward the fancied rival. Accordingly the 
next evening found him preparing for the party in no very enviable 
As he drove over to General Osmer’s, his fricnd 
vainly endeavored to carry on a conversation—Grey was occupied 
with his own thoughts, and had no eyes nor ears for anything, 
until he entered the drawing-room. 


The first sight that met his eye was Miss Landon herself, lean- 


| ing on the arm of a fine looking young man of about twenty-eight, 


light silk, and apology for a cap, a morsel of lace hidden by | 


rosettes of pink ribbon), was continually hovering about, expatiat- 


danced several sets with her before he entered into an extremely 
interesting discussion with Miss Landon. 

Edward Grey left the assembly without a thought of Emma 
Pendleton ; but it so happened that he met her several times when 
Isabel was not present, and, in spite of his predilections for Isabel, 
Grey soon discovered that she began to occupy a large portion of 
his attention. But before matters had progressed very far, the win- 
ter season was at an cnd, and a friend invited him to spend a few 
weeks in the country. Ou arriving at Woodlawn, Grey was most 
agreeably surprised to find that the residence of Isabel Landon 
was only two miles distant, and that the Pendietons were the 
nearest neighbors. 

As his host was quite intimate at General Osmer’s, who was 
Isabel’s guardian, Grey became a frequent visitor also, and the 
friendship which soon sprang up between himself and the young 
lady, daily promised to merge into something more definite. Mrs. 
Pendicton saw this increasing intimacy with a jealous eye, and 


who was.evidently on the best of terms with his fair companion, 
and Edward felt intuitively that there was a great deal of affection 
between them. As he advanceed to pay his respects to the young 
lady, he heard the words ‘‘ My dear Isabel” very distinctly pro- 
nounced by the stranger. As her eye met Edward’s, she extended 
her hand with a frank smile, and, in a tone of joyous delight, said : 

“Good evening, Mr. Grey. Allow me to introduce you to one 
of my oldest and dearest friends, Mr. Bartlett.” 

Edward bowed coldly, almost haughtily, and, to Isabel’s sur- 


| prise, replied : 

ing to all with whom she conversed, upon the young lady’s supe- | 

rior sensibility and amiability ; and, attracted by her beauty, Grey 


“Excuse me for interrupting your conversation ;” and before 
she could speak, he had passed by. 

For an instant her beautiful lip quivered, but the next moment 
she turned to her companion, and listened attentively to his re- 
marks. During the evening, Grey made himself miserable by pay- 
ing his whole attention to Emma Pendleton, and only once did he 
catch a glimpse of Isabel. Then she was waltzing with the stran- 
ger, although she had invariably declined to waltz with any one 
on all previous occasions. Grey went home in just that state of 
mind when one is exceedingly apt to commit some foolish act that 
he bitterly repents of afterwards. 

He was vexed with Miss Landon and himself particularly, and 


| everybody else generally; and under the influence of these feel- 
| ings of pique and revenge, the next forenoon found him sitting in 


resolved to thwart it. For this purpose, she gave a grand party, | 


following it up with a succession of soirees, breakfasts and picnics, 
to all of which Grey was particularly invited; and as Miss Lan- 
don was an intimate acquaintance, she was unavoidably present. 
But Mrs. Pendleton was of a hopeful disposition, and persevered. 
Emma fancied Edward Grey very much, and loved him as much 
as she was capable of loving any one. 
character, was vain and empty, yet she possessed a naturally kind 
heart, which might have rendered her a different girl with proper 
influences ; but her father was a mere automaton out of his count- 
ing-room, and her hollow-hcarted, maneuvycring mother was worse 
than no guide at all. The laticr was determined that Grey should 
marry Emma, and perseverance will accomplish a great deal. 
‘The young girl was a mere puppet in her artful mother’s hands, 
and her parts were given her from day to day, which, as they were 
net very difficult, were played to perfection. 

The only drawback was in the shape of Annie Gaylord, a giddy 


Mrs. Pendleton’s parlor, looking very foolish and amncomfortable, 
with Emma Jane by hig side, admiring an elegant turquoise ring 
that had just been placed on her finger, and wishing it had been a 
diamond. The jewel had been designed for Miss Landon’s accep- 
tance, and desiring to present something a little different from the 
generality of engagement rings, Grey had chosen a turquoise 
forget me not. 

But now that the deed was done, Edward was anything but 


| delighted, for every day clearly showed how incompetent Emma 


was to carry on even an ordinarily interesting conversation, while, 


| to crown his distress, he met Miss Landon in the street one day 


She had but little force of | 


with a beautiful young lady, whom she introduced to him as her 
dearest friend, adding, in a whisper, that she was cousin Frank’s 
bride, and they were out getting dresses for the wedding, which 
was to come off in a week. 

Grey was miscrable; he lectured himself soundly for allowing 
his suspicious temper to get the better of him, as he had more than 
once declared it never should again. He wished Emma Jane had 
been a thousand miles away, and consigned Mrs. Pendleton to a 
most unenviable locality. But it was all of no avail; the fright- 
ful reality stared him in the face—look which way he would there 
was no escape, so he resolved to make the best of it. 


To his dismay, he discovered that Emma was not only vain 
and empty, but so utterly thoughtless and wilful, that she com- 
pletely embittered his existence. At all the parties which they 
attended, the Count Rodomonofplowsky was present; and as he 
was a fine waltzer, and as it was Emma’s favorite dance, Grey had 
the satisfaction of seeing her continually flying round and round 
the room evenings with the hirsute foreigner, in spite of his remon- 
strances, till at last a good part of nearly every morning was de- 
voted to the count, who instructed Miss Emma in various national 
performances, that were as regularly exhibited to thronged rooms 
on all possible occasions. ; 

Grey saw that Miss Landon was evidently surprised at his 
choice, and he would gladly have broken the engagement. This, 
however, it was not very easy to do, for Mrs. Pendleton was too 
old and experienced a schemer, to allow such a golden prize to 
slip through her hands. And whenever he ventured to find fault 
with Miss Emma, he was met by a mulish obstinacy and fierce 
Vituperation, for which her previous fickle insipidity and silly con- 
versation had not prepared him ; he had made a mistake, which is 
quite common, in supposing that an almost total want of character 
and sense argues a weak will and unvarying amiability. On the 
contrary, Grey was daily shocked at her terrible lack of refinement, 
or delicacy—as she did not hesitate to ask, in a playful manner to 
be sure, for anything which pleased her fancy, or her mother’s ; 
and too late our hero found that he was expected to marry the 
whole family. 

One evening, Emma waited half-an hour in full dress for Ed- 
ward to make his appearance and escort her to a concert; and it. 
was in no very gentle voice that the spoiled child was uttering her 
peevish complaints, when the door opened and Edward himself 
rushed into the apartment. There was a haggard expression on 
his face, and a wildness in his eyes, while his words were nearly 
incoherent. Emma's petulance gave way to alarm, and Mrs. Pen- 
dleton hastily inquired what was the matter. 

“ Alas, madam! How shall I tell you my misfortune! 
placed money in the —— Bank with perfect confidence. 
failed, and I am a—I cannot pronounce the word.” 

“Do you mean that it was all lost, and that you are penniless ?” 
inquired Mrs. Pendleton, sharply. 

** All lost!” he replied, in despairing accents. 

“What a fool you were to invest all your property in one 
bank !”’ the lady angrily exclaimed. 

“Alas, madam, it is done, and it is useless to recriminate. 
“But I have one consolation ”—taking Emma’s hand ; “ this dear 
girl” (dear indeed) “will, Iam sure, never desert me because I 
am unfortunate. In her I may yet find a solace—” 

“You are very much mistaken, if you think I will throw myself 
away, sir,” replied Emma, tartly. ‘Thank goodness, Iam not 
reduced to that yet!” 

“Surely, Mr. Grey,” chimed in the mother, “you do not think 
Mr. Pendleton or myself would condemn our only and darling 
child to poverty! You are really presumptuous, and I must 
request you to discontinue your visits in fature.” 

Grey seized his hat and rushed from the room, while the mother 
and daughter congratulated themselves upon a narrow escape. 

A weck later, Edward and Miss Landon were walking through 
Gencral Osmer’s beautiful garden arm in arm, and carnestly con- 
versing. Grey was listening to the conclusion of Isabel’s sentence, 
who was looking very roguish. 

“So, as we had been brought up as brother and sister from our 
earliest childhood, it was not very wonderful that, after an absence 
in Europe of two years, Frank should call me ‘ dear Isabel’ at our 
first meeting, or that I should waltz with him; and our conversa- 
tion, which appeared so very carnest and inexplicable to you, was 
no more nor less than a consultation about the approaching wed- 
ding, and the necessary arrangements.” 

“ Forgive me; pray forgive me, Isabel!” said Grey, conscience- 
smitten. ‘I judged too hastily.” 

“I will on one condition—that you will conquer this tendency 
to suspicion, which, if indulged in, will overshadow your numer- 
ous good qualities.” 

Edward promised, and we are happy to say kept his word. 
Grey then told Isabel that the day before the —— Bank had failed, 
he had withdrawn all his former deposits with the exception of a 
small sum, having an immediate use for them. Therefore, his 
statements to Mrs. Pendleton were strictly true, and had proved 
that the loss of his society would not break Emma’s heart. 


I had 
It has 


As for the latter, she was married to Count Rodomonofplowsky 
in great style, and they departed for Europe to visit the bride- 
groom’s “ancestral estate.” About a year afterward, during the 
latter part of which time nothing had been heard of them, Emma 
returned to her mother in want and destitution, having been taken 
to Paris by her husband, where they lived in great splendor while 
her fortune lasted ; when the ci-devant count informed her that he had 
been a celebrated dancing-master, and should again resume his 
profession, in which he should expect her to assist him—adding, 
with a sarcastic laugh, that it would be a pity to have the many 
lessons he had given her gratuitously thrown away. 

Emma was horrified at the unexpected discovery, and, gathering 
together a little sum, had made her way to her parents, where she 
passed the remainder of her life, despised and forsaken by all her 
former associates. 


Secrecy.—You should be careful not to entrust another un- 
necessarily with a secret which it may be a hard matter for him to 
keep, and which may expose him to somebody’s displeasure when’ 
it is hereafter discovered that he was the ohject of your confidence. 
Your desive for aid, or for sympathy, is not to indulged 


b 
dragging other people into your misfortunes. There is as nck 
responsibility in imparting your own secrets, as in keeping those 
of your neigh bor.—Darle: 


| 
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SPLENDID PRIZE OFFER! 
SOMETHING REALLY WORTH STRIVING FOR. 


Being lived to i the p t unequalled edition of “ Ballou’s Pic- 
torial Drawing-Room Companion” to the number of 


150,000 


copies weekly, the proprietor has determined to send abroad through the Union 
the following inducement to post-masters and other energetic and industrious 
persons, male or female, to obtain and send to us clubs for our illustrated 
journal. For this purpose 


TWELVE ELEGANT AND RICH PRIZES 


are offered, and will be faithfully awarded as agreed herein—a purpose which 
shall be personally carried out by the proprietor, who pledges himself to its 
impartial and honest execution. The intrinsic value of the prizes is over 


ONE THOUSAND DOLLARS! 
#0 arranged as to be divided among the individuals who shall forward to us 
the twelve largest clubs of subscribers for the “‘ Pictorial,’ between the first of 
December, 1855, and the Ist of February, 1856, being a period of about sizty 
days. When it is remembered that the agent has to work with, not only the 
most attractive, but positively ‘ 


THE CHEAPEST PAPER IN THE WORLD! 


it will be realized how easily subscriptions can be procured anywhere. 
Ballou'’s Pictorial. Drawing-Room Companion 


is now in its‘ninth volume, volume tenth commencing on the lst of January, 
1856. It is the only illustrated paper of its class in America and the pioneer 
of illustrated papers on this side the Atlantic. It is elegantly printed on the 
finest of satin surfaced paper, containing sixteen super royal pages in each 

ber, with an age of twenty illustrations weekly! These engravings 
are large and artistic in execution, embracing every current topic of interest, 
including rural scenery, maritime matters, architecture, noted localities all 
over this country and Europe, likenesses of eminent characters, male and fe- 
male, at home and abroad, p ions, celebrati natural history, battles, 
fortifications, and, in short, every theme of general interest, forming an elegant 


ILLUSTRATED RECORD OF THE TIMES. 


Besides the illustrations, it contains eight or more super royal pages of original 
sketches of adventure, tales, poems, biographies and choice miscellaneous 
reading (no advertisements will be admitted), altogether forming a delightful 
weekly visitor to the home circle, and making two elegant volumes each year 
for binding. of 416 pages, with about one thousand splendid engravings. 

We shall commence the new volumeof the “ Pictorial,” as above, with what 
we unhesitatingly pronounce to be the best novellette we have ever printed. 
1t is the first story we have ever published without knowing who the author 
is! This work’needs no name to make it popular. For intricacy of plot, deli- 
cacy of description, pathos. delineation of human nature, dissection of the 
motives of daring men, the tenderness of the female heart, and the power of 
secret motives, this story will stand unrivalled. It is 


THE CONTRABANDIST: 


— OR,— 


THE SECRET OF A LIFE. 


A TRUE STORY OF THE SOUrH OF FRANCE. 


tHelea 


We shall fully illustrate this remarkable story, and our readers may confi- 
dently expect to be deeply entertained and interested in its weekly perusal. 
We are resolved the coming volume shall be the best we have ever yet issued. 


THE PRIZES! 


To the person who sends us the first largest club, we will present an 
elegant first class Piano Forte, rosewood case, of the best Boston 
workmanship, warranted in all respects. Value............0.e000008 

To the person who sends us the second largest club, we will present a su- 

rior ENGLisa Lever GoLpD Watca, with a rich gold chain, seals and 
ey, new and warranted perfect in all respects. Value 

To the person who sends us the third largest club, we will present a libra- 
ry of One Honpaep Bound Votumes of new and valuable books, em- 
bracing biographies, histories, novels, records of travel,ete. Value.. 

To the person who sends us the fourth t club, we will present a su- 
perb Enciisa Dousie BARRELED Guy, silver mounted, with shot and 
power pouch. game bag and fixtures, a reliable weapon. Value..... 

To the person who sends us the A/th largest club, we will present a La- 
py's GoLtp Warton, new, elegantly set in gold, with a rich enamel 
back, best Geneva workmanship, and warranted. Value............ 

To the person who sends us the sixth largest club. we will present a supe- 
rior Exoitsa Sitver Lever Warca, new, and warranted in all respects 
a perfect instrument and timekeeper. Value. 

To the person who sends us the seventh largest club, we will present an 
elegant AMERICAN Kets, silver mounted, new, and of the best make, 
with powder flask and fixtures—a superb weapon. Value........... 

To the person who sends us the eighth largest club, we will present a fine 
Ripine Sappie and BRIDLE, made fo our own order. of the best English 
stock, by William Halmes, 21 Tremont Row, Boston, with curb and ° 
snaffle bits, and all the fixtures perfect. Value..............sceeeee 

To the person who shall send us the ninth largest club, we will present a 
richly wrought Purse, suitable for a gentleman or lady, and containing 
thirty Gotp Dottars. V 

To the person who shall send us the tenth largest club, we will present an 
Eveuise Sitver Watcu, a new and perfect timekeeper, and in all re- 
spects suitable for a joung lad or ft attending school. Value..... 

To the person who shall send us the eleventh largest club, we will present 
a fine heavy Gop Seat Kina, elaborately wrought and with the initials 
of the person who wins it cut upon the stone. Valus............... 

To the person who shall send us the (1wel/th largest club, we will present 
five large and beautiful Sree, Enaravings, each one exhibiting some 
interesting scene, framed in gilt, parlor ornaments. Value.......... 18 


Every prize offered is new, just from the manufacturers, and may be seen at 
any hour of the day, by calling at our publication office. 


TERMS :—INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE. 


1 subscriber, one year, cade $8 00 
Any sending us sixteen subscribers at the last rate, shall receive the 


seventeenth copy gratis. All who exert theuelves are sure of remuneration, 
Any perron sending us fifty subscribers shall receive the eigtit volumes com- 
lete of our ** Pictorial,” elegantly and uniformly bound in full gilt, with il- 
ustrated title-pages and indexes, containing nearly ten thousand fine illustra- 
tions, the price of which is sixteen dollars. 

It is very important that the names, accompanied by the money, should be 
sent to us as fast as they are obtained, that we may be able to print an ample 
number of papers to meet the demand. ‘Therefore, as soon as ten or a dozen 
subscribers bave been obtained, the person who has procured the club can for- 
ward them with the money. and he or she can then add to the club any num- 
ber of names, at the same rate, and they will be duly credited to the account 
of the perron sending until February 1, 1866. 

It is not required that the entire club should be from one town ; we will send 
the papers to any molatperins post-ofice, but all the subscriptions must come 


through the same t in r to be counted to his or her credit.—This prize 
offer cannot be applied toanyregular wholesale agent of our paper. The clubs 
must be Lona fide, and each name seni with the money. 


The result will be duly published, and indisputable evidence of the receipt 
of each prise, by the successful parties, will be i? 
M. M, BALLOU, Publisher and Proprietor. 
Corner of Tremont and Bromfield 8ts., Boston, Mass. 


(> In writing letters, please be careful to write names of pavtetin and 


State plainly as possible, Also, write individual names distinctly. 


Wanside Gatherings. 


There are now nine newspapers published in Kansas, six of 
which are free State. 

Martin Kostza, the Hungarian who was rescued by Capt. Ingra- 
ham, has gone to Texas to reside. 

The St. Louis Intelligencer states that from thirty to forty dead 
men are taken out of the river opposite that city, monthly. 

The Baltimoreans are discussing the feasibility of establishing 
a line of steamships to run from Europe direct to that city. 

John B. Gough says that England levied £87 10s income tax 
on his estimated £1500 lecture receipts in that country. 

Mr. Sinclair, of Jamesville county, Wisconsin, having a fortune 
of $150,000, cut his throat a few days since, for fear of poverty. 

Some benevolent gentlemen in New York have set out to raise 
$50,000 for the purpose of erecting an asylum for inebriates. 

Pennsylvania now produces as much iron as was manufactured 
in Great Britain thirty years ago, and of a quality that compares 
very favorably. 

The marble for the Washington Monument and also for the ex- 


| tension of the national capitol, is quarried in Berkshire county, 


and shipped from Bridgeport, Ct. 

Miss Mary Schaeffer, a young lady of Baltimore, Md., came to 
the horrible death, recently, of being burned alive, by the explo- 
sion of 2 camphene lamp. 

The Philadelphia Ledger says the anthracite coal trade is con- 
siderably depressed, and some of the best men in the mining re- 
gions are going out of the business. 

During the year 1854, one hundred and sixty-five men were 
hung in the United States. Of this number, only seven could 
read and write. What a lesson ! 

The amount of coal transported on the Philadelphia and Read- 
ing Railroad the last year, up to December 1, was 2,205,281 tons, 
against 1,987,854 tons for the same period in 1854. 

In some parts of Pennsylvania the corn crops are said to be 
greater in the aggregate than at «ny time before for fifteen years. 
From seventy to nincty bushels per acre is a common yield. 

Contracts have just been completed with the proprietors of the 
Morgan Iron Works, of New York, for the construction of two 
powerful engines for the Danube Steam Navigation Company. 

The importations at Montreal for the first ten months of the last 
year, amounted to £2,700,000, which is a falling off, compared 
with the previous year, equal to nearly $4,000,000. 

A verdict of $7000 has been awarded in favor of Malinda Winn, 
against the Macon and Western Railroad. The engine came in 
collision with a carriage containing Mrs. Winn and three children. 

A correspondent of the Petersburg (Va.) Express says that the 
contributions for yellow fever sufferers in Norfolk and Ports- 


$80,000. 

A short time since a train of cars arrived at Richmond, Ind., on 
its way to Cincinnati, to which was attached four locomotives. 
The cars were forty-seven in number, forty of which were laden 
with live hogs. 

The Manchester American has received a citron weighing four- 
teen and a half pounds. It combines a mixture of the citron and 
water-mclon, and is said to be the best product for preserves that 
can be found. 

The State of North Carolina has distributed among the several 
counties of the State, during the past year, the sum of one hun- 
dred and eighty-one thousand dollars for the support of common 
schools. 

The agents sent out by Louis Napoleon to this country do not 
confine themselves to the purchase of grain, but throughout the 
West they are actively engaged in buying large numbers of hogs 
and cattle. 

The yearly cost of educating each scholar in our public schools, 
is estimated to be about seven dollars. Universal education is said 
to be, and it should be, one of the principal bulwarks of ‘liberty 
and good morals. 


| despair, may only be a couple of pig’s feet. 


Advices from Australia give encouraging accounts of the gold | 


production. Shipments last year, up to Sept. F, had amounted to 
£6,500,000, and were expected before the close of the twelve- 
month to reach £10,000,000. 

The author of the Widow Bedott Papers, in which there is a 
good deal of fun, was a modest but eccentric young lady by the 
name of Miriam Berry, of Whiteborough, N. Y. She married 
the Rev. B. W. Whichler of that town, and died young. 

During the past season, 82,199,190 pounds of tea were export- 
ed from Canton to England; 5,895,490 pounds to Australia ; 
and 31,007,115 pounds to the United States. Only 51,678 bales 
of silk were exported to England, and 1494 bales to the United 
States. 

The London Times has an elaborate editorial of calculations, 
showing that the total available strength of Russia is 83 per 1000, 
and that she has already used 58, which allows only two mouths 
more, at the past ratio, to exhaust her last man, her last cash 
rouble being already expended. 

The Stamford (Ct.) Advocate says, “Stamford is offered for 
sale,” not leas than one hundred places in the village being offered 
to city purchasers ; and predicts that the whole will soon be turn- 
ed into desirable country residences for New Yorkers, who like the 
retirement of the environs of the metropolis. 

Nicolaieff possesses twelve dock-yards, six for ships of the line, 
and six for smaller vessels; also, immense arsenals, and almost 
exhaustless materials for shipbuilding. It employs 600 workmen 
in ordinary times, and 12,000 on occasions of emergency. The 
present number, according to German accounts, is about 21,000. 

The Chicago Democrat recently said that a woman arrived at 
that place with the dead body of her husband, which she was 
taking east for burial. On the route she fell in with a young man, 
and, on the arrival of the cars at Chicago, they went off together, 
leaving the dead body of the husband in the depot, where it has 
remained since. 

A writer in one of the New York dailies thinks that if Henry 
Ward Beecher had adopted the stage as a profession, instead of 
the pulpit and lecture-room, or if he had entered the arena of law 
or commerce, he would by this time have ranked among the mil- 
lionaires of the country. The writer thinks that the great sccret 
of Beecher’s success is, that his shrewdness and talent are only 
equalled by his independence. 

An interesting divorce case was recently tried at Providence, 
R. I. It scems that a lady was married when about sixteen years 
of age, to a man who soon after left her. Some cight years after, 
as neither she nor his brothers had had heard from him, they sup- 
peed him dead, and she married again, About a vear afterward 
rer first husband appeared, and the court now granted her a di- 
vorce from him, logalizing her marriage with the second. 


. . | the guests, which makes the feast; 
mouth have amounted to $310,000, of which Portsmouth received | they ate with one hand, and had their drawn swords in the other. 


Foreign Items. 


A grand memorial of Napoleon, to be executed by Duprez, is to 
be erected in the market-place of Ajaccio. 

The Paris Exhibition is closcd. Twelve thousand prizes have 
been distributed, including numerous decorations of the Legion of 
Honor. 

All the governments invited to take part in the conference of the 
Sound dues, including Russia, have signified their intention of 
being represented. 

When Marshal Pelissier paid his visit to Admiral Bruat, at Ka- 
miesch, he was received by the garrison of the place, and by the 
vessels in that port, with loud manifestations of enthusiasm. 

The American whaler, John Henry, fell in with the abandoned 
British Arctic ship Resolute, of Sir John Beleber’s expedition, in 
Davis’s Straits, the crew taking possession thereof and abandoning 
their own ship. 

The emperor of France lately had a hunt at Fontainbleau. The 
result of the day’s shooting was—775 pheasants killed, 25 hares, 14 
deer, and 80 rabbits, making together 894 head of game, of which 
the emperor killed 175. 

The king of Prussia intends to present the Baron de Manteuffel 
with a large demesne, composed of three fine estates, which will 
be erected into an hereditary majorate in his fayer. He will be 
also raised to the dignity of count, and have an hereditary seat in 
the First Chamber. 

The “ New Prussian Gazette” announces that immense beds of 
sulphur have been discovered on both sides of the Volga, near 
Samara. ‘The Russian government lias given orders for the in- 
stant working of the beds, which are said to be “ more valuable to 
Russia than a discovery of gold at this time.” 


>--- 


Sands of Gold. 


+++ Make not thy friends too cheap to thee, nor thyself to thy 
friend.—Fuller. 


.... The evil that men do lives after them; the good is often 
interred with their bones.—Shakspeare. 


. Greatness and discernment are two different things, and a 
love of virtue and virtuous men is a third thing. —La Bruyere. 

.-.. However brilliant an action may be, it ought not to pass 
for great when it is not the result of a great design.—La Rochefou- 
cauld. 

..-. How many “ Wonderful Lamps ”’ must one have handled, 
before discovering that the true wonderful lamp is either chance, 
or labor, or genius !—Balzac. 

--.. Itis not the quantity of the meat, but the cheerfulness of 
at the feast of the Centaurs, 


—Clarendon. 


.... In all governments there must, of necessity, be both the 
law and the sword. Laws without arms would give us not liberty, 


| but licentiousness ; and arms without laws would produce not sub- 


jection, but slavery.—Colton. 

.... The path to literary fame is more difficult than that which 
leads to fortune. If you are so unfortunate as not to soar above 
mediocrity, remorse is your portion ; if you succeed in your object, 
a host of enemies spring up around you.— Voltaire. 

.... There are two sorts of timidity ; timidity of mind and ti- 
midity of the nerves—a physical and a moral timidity. The body 
may fear and tremble, while the soul remains calm and courageous, 
and vice versa. This gives us the key to many moral oddities. 
When both sorts of timidity are united in a man, he will be a nullity 
all his life. —Balzac. 


Joker's Budget. 


Before you commit suicide, take an emetic. 


What you take for 
Try it on. 

A Western paper, under the head of ‘A Screw Loose,” adver- 
tises Ephraim A. Screw, a horse thicf, as having broken jail. 

A partial musical critic, speaking of an extraordinary perform- 
ance, said: “ Beethoven would have given anything to hear it.” 
True enough, for Beethoven was deaf. 

Many years ago a gentleman said to the venerable George Hick- 
ering, ‘I believe the Methodists have no doctors of divinity among 
them ?”’—*“* No, sir,” he replied, ‘our divinity has not become 
sick.” 

A red-headed lover, in writing to a red-headed girl, should take 
great care in wording his letters. The less said about “ mutual 
flame,” the better. We once knew a wedding postponed six years 
by a similar line to this. 

Druggists always hold trumps, If the late cold snap has check- 
ed the sales of soda-water, it has increased the demand for cough- 
mixture two hundred per cent. We get this from Dr. Borax, who 
keeps two boys and a shovel mixing “hoarhound syrup” the 
whole blessed time ! 

“Tm sorry, Mr. Wilson, to see this splendid ficld of potatoes so 
seriously diseased,” said a sympsthizing inspector. “* Atweel, it’s 
a great pity,” said the farmer, “ but there’s ae comfort—Jock Tom- 
son’s is no a bit better !” 

Horace seemed to know what local editors daily experience. 
To sketch a racy item requires infinitely more wit than the world 
generally imagine. Horace says: 

“ To write on vulgar themes is thought an easy task.” 


An elegant, moral and refined Miscellaneous Family Journal, devoted to 
polite literature, wit and humor, prose and poetic gems, and original tales,* 
written expressly for the paper. In politics, and on all sectarian questions, 
it is strictly neutral ; therefore making it emphatically A PAPSR FOR THE MILLION, 
and a welcome visitor to the home circle. S 

It contains the foreign and domestic news of the day, so condensed as t 
present the greatest possible amount of intelligence. No advertisements are 
admitted to the paper, thus offering the entire sheet. which is of Tug MaMMorit 
8128, for the instruction and amusement of the general reader. An unrivalle! 
corps of contributors are regulariy engaged. and every department is under 
the most finished and perfect system that experience can suggest, forming an 
original paper, the present circulation of which far exceeds that of any other 

paper in the Union, with the exception of ** Batiou’s PicTORLAL.” 


TERMS :—INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE. 


Any person sending us sixtecn subscribers at the last rate, shall reecive the 
seventeenth copy gratis. 

One copy of Tue Fivc or ovr Untox, and one copy of Batiov’s PicroriaL, 
per annum. 


Published every Saturpay, by M. M. BALLOU, 
Corner of Tremont and Bromfield Sts., Boston, Mass. 
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BALLOU’S FICTURIAL DRA WING-ROUR COMPANION. 


DOM FERNANDU, REGENT OF PORTUGAL. 


CORONATION CEREMONIES AT LISBON. 

Contrasting strongly with the solemn simplicity which 
characterizes the inauguration of our chief magistrates, are the 
glitter, pomp, parade and ostentation which, even in the 
pettiest kingdoms of Europe, attend the coronation of a 
sovereign. It is curious and instructive to note these na- 
tional differences, and in this view we present our readers 
with a series of fine engravings illustrating the last Euro- 
_ affair of this kind, the inauguration of the reign of 
m Pedro V. as king of Portugal. He is eighteen years 

of age, and quite a good-looking young gentleman, as our 
engraving shows. The second e ving is a likeness of 
his father, King Fernando, regent of the kingdom, who has 
just abandoned the reins of power to his son. The 16th of 
September, 1855, the anniversary of the birth of Dom 
Pedro, was saluted in the capital at daybreak by salvos of 
artiliery from all the fortresses of the land and by the bat- 
teries of all the ships of war lying in the Tagus. The popu- 
lation of Lisbon, and a part of that of the whole kingdom, 
which, for a long time, had been pouring into the capital, 
y to behold the extraordinary festival, soon spread 

ugh the streets, which were covered with the fine mr 
sand of the River T The houses were d from 
top to bottom with rich hangings of gold and silk of a thou- 
sand colors, the remains of the ancient opulence of Portu- 
gal when the East Indies formed a part of the vast Lusi- 
tanian empire. The proclamation of the new king was 
made before the of the Cortes. After a discourse 
from the regent, delivered and listened to with signs ot the 
greatest emotion, the cardinal th of Lisbon, presiding 
over the united chambers, rose from his chair, and, assisted 
by two gentlemen of the ‘royal chamber, presented to his 
majesty Dom Pedro the book of the gospels, having a cross 
of thereon, on which the young king, placing his 

hand, pronounced in a loud voice the following oath : 
swear to maintain the Catholic, apostolic and Roman 

me say to maintain and cause to be maintained the politi- 
cal constitution of the Portuguese nation and the other laws 
of the kingdom, as well as to provide for the general wel- 
fare of the nation by all the means in my power.” The 
boy-king had learned his lesson well, an ted these 
words without a single blunder—a singular effort of mem- 
fall wabjoces and proof of prodigious talent in the eyes of his faith- 

, who wondered 


“ How one small head could carry all he knew.” 


Our central engraving represents the reception of Dom Fernando and his son at 
the docr of the codholeal by the patriarch and his clergy, dressed in their splendid 
robes. The coronation carriage, a monstrous mass of timber and gilding, is seen 
on the right of the steps. The architecture of the cathedral, with its two square 
bell-towers, supported by heavy buttresses, and connected by a curtain in which 
isa magnificent rose window over the rtal, reminds us of Notre Dame at Paris. 
Its style is severe and massive. Our engraving shows the ceremony of the 
recognition of the king on the Praca do Commercio, or Square of Commerce, 
one of the finest public places in Lisbon. Round the base of the equestrian sta- 
= John V. are stands of colors. The infantry of the line are under arms, 
d passing in review before the royal — in the midst of the acclamations 
of the people and the thunders of artillery. In the sort of temple erected in the 
centre, the two kings, surrounded by the court, received the keys of the - li 4 
the evening, a magnificent displa of fireworks took place on the py te 
senting the taking of Arzilla by the Portuguese in 1441. Both sides of = ma 
lit up by electric illuminations, presented a truly fairy spectacle. The festivals 
and illuminations lasted three days. On the second day, there was a tion of 
the diplomatic corps, and a kissing of hands at the — after which king 
to the Campo Grande (Great Field), where passed in review all the 
troops of the line, numbering more than ten thousand men, infantry and caval 
Everything is said to have passed off smoothly according to the programme. is 
loyal’ subjects declare that it would be impossible for a monarch to abandon his 


DOM PEDRO, KING OF PORTUGAL. 


throne with more grace than Fernando II. exhibited. His 
dignity, modesty and good taste were much commended. 
As he is scarcely forty of age, and much beloved by 
his people, over whom he had reigned from infancy, it was 
very difficult to make a dramatic exit, and — ‘all the 
artistic ability of which he is or the young 
king, his mother, Donna Maria, who had a will of her own, 
brought him up in the old-fashioned way, that is, very 
strictly. She was present at all his lessons, and took care 
that he did not throw away his time. He is probably well 
versed in king-craft. On his recent travels, he showed him- 
self a well-informed young man, and certain remarks of his, 
since his inauguration, tend to show that he proposes mak- 
ing some effort at parliamentary reform. The free and 
easy manner of the Portuguese did not allow of perfect 
order in the ceremonies we have sketched. After the busi- 
ness at the Cortes was finished, instead of accompanying 
the king in procession, each one ‘made the best of his — § 
to the cathedral—“ on his own hook,” as we epee = te sa 
The most remarkable of these fugitives was the 
who had not even taken the tro’ of a wns 
of his old ricketty state centienn, and had tied up with 
bits of rope. His equipage formed accordingly a singular 
contrast to those of many of the nobles. re were some 
fine turnouts, such as those of the Duke Palmela, Count 
Farrobo, Marquis Ficalbo, the apostolic nuncio, — — 
Marquis of Fronteira. As for the royal carriages, 
well known to surpass in magnificence those of all the other 
courts in Europe. The diplomatic corps was very full, and 
Prussia alone was not represented. France and Russia having 
ministers of a representative character, had confined them- 
selves to conferring special powers on them. Austria, Bel- 
gium, England and Saxony sent special ministers for the 
occasion. There were some English ships of war in the 
Tagus, which joined the Portuguese in firing salutes. The 
naval illuminations on the Tagus must have been very fine. 
A line-of-battle ship and several steamers, blazing with 
lights, attacked three small forts, which, after a desperate 
defence by rockets of the largest size, were blown up with 
The 


the explosion of innumerable bombs. bay 
afforded the finest possible field for such a di : There 
uring the 


was very little shouting and noise, however, 
whole three days’ calseation. Every one 
quietly, not without enjoyment, but certainly without de- 
monstration. Not a quarrel took place, however, not a 
drunken man was seen. 
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REVUGNITION OF THE SOVEREIGN, ON THE SQUARE UF VOMMERUE, LISBON. 


